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When conditions are favourable there are few sports more exciting than yacht racing, both 
for those who take part and those who look on. In this picture, taken during a race off 
Bridlington, we see the two leading boats in a thrilling contest for the first place. 


THE MAGIC BONES 

QUEER WAYS OF SIMPLE 
PEOPLE 

What Happens on the Border 
of Civilisation and Barbarism 

BELIEFS THAT WILL NOT 
DIE OUT 

From Our Correspondent in the 
Australian Wilds 

Mrs Daisy Bates, our correspondent in the 
great Australian spaces on the border of 
Civilisation and Barbarism, sends us a few 
Magic Bones which have a curious and rather 
terrible story. 

We are sending some of them to the British 
Museum, where they will keep company with 
the queer little creature sent by Mrs Bates 
last year. 

We take these notes from Mrs Bates’s 
description of the bones and their use. 

One of the most common and most 
dreaded forms of magic practised by 
Australian Aborigines is bone-pointing. 
No matter how civilised the native may 
be, if he feels that a magic bone has 
been pointed at him he succumbs at 
once to the evil influence and before 
very long he dies. 

Gruesome Magic 

Quite recently a black tracker belong¬ 
ing to a police party died from bone- 
pointing. He had been long familiar 
with white men and their ways, but no 
exertion on the part of the police could 
save his life. He made no resistance to 
the evil influence, but turned on his side 
and died. The victims sometimes live 
for a few days or weeks, and there have 
been rare occasions where a powerful 
sorcerer has been able to " pull out ” the 
dreaded magic bone or other pointing 
object, and so save the life of the magic- 
stricken man. 

The bones used in this gruesome magic 
are usually, taken from a killed and 
eaten man. They are polished and 
painted and sung over with magic 
incantations and practices. Many of 
these bones may be hundreds of years 
old, so finely polished have they become. 
Many belong to the group and not to 
individual members, and these may 
represent a human ancestor of a present 
animal or other group totem which, 
according to native belief, had been a 
man in the dream-times of long ago. 

Absolute Surrender 

For thousands of generations bone¬ 
pointing or other magic pointing has been 
carried on between groups or 1 between 
individuals. Practically all deaths are 
attributed to some such magic, as no 
native (they point out) would get ill 
of himself, and so an enemy must 
. have sent the death sickness. 

. These deaths are an absolute sur¬ 
render to the fatal magic bone, a sort 
of auto-suggestivc suicide. A man 
possessing a pointing bone has an enemy 
he wishes to kill. He goes to some 
secluded spot, rubs and polishes the 


bone, singing incantations, including 
the enemy’s name, over it. Certain 
substances may be rubbed on the bone 
to make it more deadly and the death 
of the victim painful. 

The bone is then held in one hand, 
while the other hand, cupped to keep 
in the magic, points it in the right 
direction. Sometimes the bone is left 
buried in the ground with just a tiny 
point or edge showing. Far away the 
victim suddenly cries out Mact’mu 
(Magic) ; then speaks no more. He has 
felt a mysterious something entering 
his vitals; his death is certain. His 
group retaliate with their magic point¬ 
ing bones, and kill a member of the 
offending group. 

This killing by magic is going on 
today on the outskirts of civilisation. 
When a wild group arrives at my camp 
on the e: ge of the Great Plain, my first 
task is to obtain any magic bones or 
other magic object that they may have 
brought down with them, and by offering; 


big barter I generally secure one or two, 
but no group has ever given up all its 
magic objects; it must keep one or two 
for its own safety. 

I am sending you five human pointing 
bones and other magic death-dealing 
objects which were bartered from newly- 
arrived groups during the past two years, 
several showing marks of recent use, 
some of them notched to show the 
numbers killed by them. 

Much ceremony has to be gone through 
before the bones are handed over to me, 
and all these ceremonies are most 
seriously observed. I have not infre¬ 
quently been asked for the loan of one 
of the bones, but when it is explained 
that the magic has been taken out by 
me the request is not pressed. Dhal- 
burdiggin stole his pointing bone from 
its hiding-place and evidently tried it 
on an enemy and found its magic had 
departed, for he brought it back to me, 
saying : 11 True, you have taken the 
magic out of the bone.” 


IN GERMANY NOW 

DARK AGES BACK AGAIN 

The Pitiless Spirit That Crushes 
Life and Liberty and Mercy 

NEWS FROM THE WORLD’S 
SADDEST COUNTRY 

We have received this article from a corre¬ 
spondent in Germany who has interviewed a 
man who has been in a high position there, 
and every word wg print is true. 

As it would endanger the life of our informant 
if his name were divulged we cannot give it. 

Two cousins were sitting in a Tube 
train. One girl was fair, the other dark. 
Presently two Nazis entered the carriage. 
One stared at the dark girl and said 
loudly " Here’s another Rebecca I " 

He meant that she was a Jew, and it 
is a crime in the eyes of the Nazis to 
belong to the Jewish race. 

When the girls reached their station 
and rose to get out the Nazi gave the 
dark girl a violent push. She dared not re¬ 
monstrate. Such insults are the lot of 
dark people in Nazi Germany. 

Nazi Badges 

There was a small tradesman who was 
a Jew and served Jewish customers. 
One day a band of Nazis entered his shop 
and demanded that he should buy some 
Nazi badges with the swastika. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, " I only have 
Jewish customers, and they are not 
allowed to wear the Nazi badge. It 
would be a dead loss to me to buy them .' ’ 

“ You had better do as you are told,” 
said the Nazis. " New shop windows 
will cost more than these badges ! ” 

So the poor Jew had to buy the badges, 
and the men went away. Soon there 
came a second band of Nazis. 

" We hear you have some swastika 
badges,” they said. “ It is not allowed, 
because you are a Jew.” 

Having found the badges, they beat 
the Jew until he was unconscious. 

The Nazis are only decreasing unem¬ 
ployment by filling prisons, concentra¬ 
tion camps, and graveyards with the 
brains of the country, and giving the 
empty posts to Nazis, not for thei’ 
ability, but for their political fervour. 
No Freedom and No Justice 

To the owner of a certain factory the 
N azis came one day saying, “We are going 
to take over your factory.” He replied 
that he did not wish to give it up. The 
factory was all ho and his old father 
had to live on. 

“ Step into the next room and think 
it over,” they said, and in the next room 
a shot ended his thinking. 

If people were allowed to take their 
savings with them, Germany would soon 
be half empty, but those who are not 
Nazis may neither earn their living in 
Germany nor take their savings out of it. 

There is no freedom and no justice in 
the Germany of Herr Hitler. 

What is there in the whole world that is 
worth such a price ? 
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WANDERERS OF THE 
BALKANS 

CIVILISING THE GIPSIES 

A Prince Appears With An 
Idea and Great Spirit 


DAVID LOOF IS 
DOING WELL 

How It All Came About 

WIRELESS AND FLYING 
SAVE ANOTHER LIFE 


The Marvellous 
Door 

South Kensington Robot 

Robot seems to be developing a mind. 

Many boys and girls who have been 
to the special exhibition at South Ken¬ 
sington of photo-electric cells and the 
miracles they work have been startled 
by what might seem to be thinking 
powers of Robot. 

As soon as Tom or Mary crosses the 
threshold of the Science Museum the bur¬ 
glar alarm gives a warning ring, as much 
as to say “ You arc being watched ! ” 

Something more uncanny happens 
a little farther on in the hall. At the 
end of a short passage a door opens 
abruptly the moment anyone approaches. 
Some unseen person seems to hold it 
open deferentially until Mary or Tom 
has passed through ; then it swings to 
and closes with a snap. But the next 
minute it opens as obediently as ever 
for a little ragged boy who has walked 
from the East End to sec it. 

Automatic Street Lamps 

How does this happen ? A beam of 
light from a lamp on one side of the 
passage falls on a photo-electric cell 
fixed on the opposite wall. When we 
walk toward the door the beam is 
interrupted and this causes a decrease 
of current through the cell. At once 
an apparatus called the tbrustor is set 
working, and the door opens. There 
is a time-delay mechanism which keeps 
the door open for a definite interval. 
This depends on the length of time dur¬ 
ing which the beam is interrupted. If 
anyone approaches the door quickly it 
will remain open only a short time, but 
if Tom or Mary dawdles it keeps open 
for a longer period because the beam has 
been interrupted longer. It remains 
permanently open when there is a con¬ 
tinual stream of people. 

There is a fascinating model which 
shows how the sensitive cells arc used 
for automatically switching on street 
lights at dusk. This happens when the 
intensity of daylight has fallen b'elow 
a certain value. At dawn the lights 
arc switched off as soon as the light has 
reached the required value. If it be¬ 
comes foggy during the day, or if there 
is a storm, the lights are again switched 
on by Robot. 

The Latest Optophone 

Among many other wonders of modern 
science may be seen an instrument for 
measuring and recording the brightness 
of illumination at any desired spot, and 
a blancometcr for measuring how far 
a surface such as paper has faded from 
a standard whiteness. There is also 
an optophone, enabling blind people to 
read books and papers. By using this 
latest form, which is on view at the 
exhibition, it is now possible for the 
blind to read at 60 words a minute. 

Nobody will be surprised and every¬ 
body will be glad to bear that this 
special exhibition has proved to be so 
popular that it is to remain open till 
the end of this month. 


YOUNG WALES SEES 
THE WORLD 

The chart of a fortnight’s cruise on the 
Orunda to the Norwegian fjords has 
been presented to the National Museum 
of .Wales, Cardiff. 

The cruise was one of the most 
remarkable which ever started from the 
Mersey, for the 500 passengers were in 
the main children and young people 
belonging to the Welsh League of Youth. 

The captain and all the crew spoLe 
Welsh, Welsh was the language of the 
ship, the Red Dragon flew at the mast¬ 
head, a tenth of the passengers wore 
Welsh national costumes some hundreds 
of years okl. Eisteddfods were , held 
almost daily—one lasted from 9 p.m. 
until 3 a.m. the following day. 

These arc some of the young people who 
send a Peace Message annually through 
the B.B.C. to the world's children. This 
cruise chart may make history. 
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WHEAT FOR ALL 
BUT NO MORE 

BALANCING SUPPLY WITH 
DEMAND 

22 Nations Agree To a Great 
World Policy 

ONE MORE STEP TO PROSPERITY 

While our countryside has been 
golden with the rich wheat harvest of 
this summer representatives of thirty 
countries have been in conference at 
Canada House in London. 

They met to try to find some agree¬ 
ment between the wheat exporting and 
importing countries. 

The Conference was the result of the 
late (and lamented) World Conference, 
called at the request of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, the chief exporting countries. 
These desired not only to agree among 
themselves and with similar exporting 
countries as to their future action, but 
also to secure some promises from the 
importing countries which shall ensure 
that the depression of the last four years 
in the wheat market shall not occur again. 
An agreement was signed by 22 countries. 

The four principal exporting countries 
have agreed to reduce their output in 
the next two years by 15 per cent, and 
the wheat-growing countries on the 
Danube and Russia have undertaken to 
act in similar a way. 

More and Better Bread 

The importing countries have agreed 
not to extend their production of wheat 
or take action by quotas and tariffs 
against supply by the natural wheat¬ 
growing countries of the world. They also 
agree to encourage the consumption of 
wheat and to remove those' measures 
which tend to lower the quality of bread. 

As soon as the general world supply of 
wheat reaches and maintains for four 
months a price which pays producers 
(about 31s a quarter) the importing 
countries are to reduce their customs 
tariffs and other restrictive measures so 
that the consumption of wheat should 
not decline. 

With lower tariffs international trade 
should begin to gather in volume, the 
exporting countries being able once more 
to purchase goods freely from the im¬ 
porting countries. 

We in this country, both as world 
manufacturers and world carriers, should 
have much to gain by a fair settlement 
of this great problem. Our own wheat- 
growers will not suffer as the State has 
guaranteed them a standard price of 
45s a quarter. 

Where Mother Nature controls the 
harvests of the world there will always 
be times of glut and times of bad har¬ 
vests, during which prices must fluctuate; 
but it is a great thing for the nations to 
meet together to face the problem. It 
is the only way for prosperity. 


Things Said 

No English family can trace a genuine 
descent to the Saxons. Lord Raglan 
We have lent 200,000 books in a year 
and lost one. A Birmingham librarian 
Please do not call me “ My Lord ” ; 
we may surely greet one another in 
simpler human ways. 

The Bishop of Bristol 

Miracle plays sometimes covered all 
time from Creation to Doomsday, and 
took eight days to perform. 

A British Association Speaker 
Mr Roosevelt is determined to estab¬ 
lish the principle that nobody is as big 
as the State. Manchester Guardian 

In the silence of the Antarctic a man 
can be heard talking two miles away. 

Mr Herbert Pouting ■ 


WILL HE SUCCEED? 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

The gipsies of the Balkans have found 
their Mussolini, the beneficent effects of 
whose dictatorship are already beginning 
to be felt by the rest of the world. 

Inveterate nomads, for whom frontiers 
have no meaning, these picturesque but 
undisciplined' folk have up till now 
existed almost solely by begging and 
stealing, and were consequently the 
terror of all decent householders in 
Hungary no less than in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugo-Slavia. Nowall this 
has changed, or is in process of changing. 

Strange as it may seem, the economic 
crisis has been felt even by these dusky 
lilies of the field. It is less easy to steal 
from penury than from plenty ; and as 
for begging—who, with his head full of 
his own cares, will stop to listen to a 
made-up tale of woe ? 

So, at their wit’s end and faced with 
black starvation, the gipsies have elected 
a young and energetic member of the 
tribe, Misha Radu, to take the place of 
the recently-deceased Prince of all the 
southern gipsies. 

Setting a Good Example 

This vigorous and enlightened ruler 
has set himself the task of freeing .his 
people from'the curse of nomad-dom, 
and directing its undoubted abilities into 
the channels of productive work. 

His first act after his accession to 
power was to take stringent measures 
against begging and stealing ; and it is 
a proof of his unquestioned authority 
that his orders have been obeyed. He 
has himself set an example by sending 
his sons to a good school, preparatory to 
giving them a university education. 

At the present moment he is negotiat¬ 
ing with the Yugo-Sl^-vic Government 
for a grant of land on which he hopes to 
settle his subjects. If he succeeds in his 
aims he. will have done what no one 
before has ever done. Many years ago 
an Austrian archduke who took a warm 
and affectionate interest in the. gipsies 
of Hungary, tried tire experiment of pre¬ 
senting the more reputable among them 
with a model village and enough land to 
ensure them a care-free existence. 

Jubilant and clamorously grateful, 
they moved into their new homes under 
his paternally benevolent eyes; and 
exactly twelve months after they de¬ 
camped in the dead of night, bag and 
baggage, without ever so much as " By 
your leave ! ” 


ABANDONING THE SOIL 
The Small Army of Our 
Land Workers 

WHAT OTHER NATIONS DO 

The League of Nations, in its most 
valuable statistical studies, shows the 
relation existing in various countries 
between that part • of the population 
working for gam and the part engaged 
in agriculture. . 

Our agricultural workers have been so 
reduced that they account for only seven 
in each 100 workers. 

Contrasting this with other European 
nations, we get : Irish Free State, 52 ; 
France, 38; Italy, 56; Germany, 30; 
Russia, 87; Spain, 56; Holland, 24; 
Belgium, 19. 

Across the Atlantic we find America 
with 22 per cent of her workers engaged 
in agriculture and Canada with 35 
per cent. Australia has 22 per cent. 

No other country has so far abandoned 
the land as we have done. The conse- 
quencies are everywhere to be seen in 
neglected soil which Continental nations 
would give much to possess. 


David Loof, aged four, lay dangerously 
ill at Aiktalik on Kodiak Island, “ hun¬ 
dreds of miles from nowhere,” the other 
day, and there was no doctor for 
hundreds of miles. 

Today David is alive and well, but had 
it not been for chance and wireless he 
could not have lived. 

The wireless operator of Aiktalik 
strove to get in touch with the nearest 
big town, Anchorage, but could not do 
so. Then, miles and miles to the south, 
in Seattle, a wireless amateur, Edward 
Stevens, picked him up and learned the 
sick child’s symptoms; These he re¬ 
counted to the doctor on duty at the 
Harborview Hospital, and asked his 
advice. The doctor diagnosed the case 
as well as he could from hearsay, and 
urged that the child be taken by aero¬ 
plane to a hospital, for his condition was 
serious. 

The man in Aiktalik was still unable 
to get in touch with Anchorage. Could 
Stevens help ? Young Stevens, feeling 
that so grave a matter should be put on 
some sort of an official footing, turned 
to the army wireless station in Seattle. 
This station relayed the .message to 
Anchorage. 

A Night On a Barren Island 

Apprised of the danger. Pilot Harry 
Blunt jumped into his machine with 
Dr Wolkowski and sped off toward the 
Aleutian Islands through rain and fog. 
They picked up the child and his mother. 

Forced down by the bad weather, they 
spent a terrible night on a barren island ; 
but at last they reached Anchorage 
Hospital. 

The child’s life could be saved only by 
immediate action, said the doctors, and 
there was an emergency operation for 
appendicitis. When last heard from 
David was convalescing. 

If the world is made up of good neigh¬ 
bours like this, asks an American corre¬ 
spondent who sends us the news, how 
does it happen that there can also be in 
it such things as strike shootings, Nazi 
atrocities, Chinese famines, and all the 
other brands of stupidity and wickedness 
that seem, in these last years, to have so 
gained the upper hand ? 

NOT FIT TO KEEP A DOG 
The Best Way With Cruel Men 

7 'ke more I sec of some men, the more I 
like my dog. . 

A man who ill-used four dogs has just 
been sent to prison for three months and 
disqualified for life from owning a dog. 

The C.N. has always held that men 
who have proved themselves to be unfit 
to have the care of animals (or of cars ?) 
should be forbidden to keep them, just as 
bad motorists arc penalised by losing 
their licences. 

This is the first time a cruel man has 
been so disqualified, the action of the 
magistrates being made possible by the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1933. 

The punishment of cruelty is a very 
difficult problem. People are often 
shocked at a short sentence passed on 
some ruffian who has ill-used a child or 
an animal; but a longer sentence 
would penalise the innocent family of 
the guilty man. It is also said that 
people will not eonie forward to send a 
neighbour to long imprisonment, or get 
him a flogging. 

But if the punishment of cruelty is a 
difficult matter, there is now no diffi¬ 
culty about preventing the repetition 
of cruelty to animals. We can simply 
1 keep animals away front such people, 
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Tiger Cubs at Whipsnade • A Logging Team in Sussex 


Important Newcomers—An exceptionally Interesting event at Whipsnade vvao the birth o? throe tiger cubs n few weeks ago. Their mother, Ranee, has kept them hidden away in Jthe 
elcepincj-cave, but this picture of them was takon when they were first allowed to come out into the open to play. If they survive they will be the first tiger cubs reared In England for fifty years. 



The Logging Team—These splendid horses are engaged in the strenuous work of hauling the trunks of trees that have been felled at a lumbering camp at Northiam In Sussex, 
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England Has a Mew Town 
HISTORIC DARTFORD AT LONDON’S GATE 

Henry the Fifth Home From Agincourt and 
Trevithick Saved From a Pauper’s Grave 

THE OLD STREET OF THE CENTURIES AND WHAT IT HAS SEEN 


TUI TO THE RESCUE 

HOW A BIRD SAVED 
THE TREES 

Story of An Avenue With the 
Axe Waiting To Cut It Down 

A SONG IN TIME 

Lord Blcdisloe, the popular Governor- 
General of New Zealand, lias been telling 
bow the enchanting song of a tui, one of 
New Zealand’s finest, song-birds, saved 
some native trees from the axes of 
bushmen; 

It happened-fi month or two ago, when 
Lord and Lady Bledisloe were in the 
grounds of the historic house where the 
famous Treaty of Waitangi was signed 
in 1840 between the British and the 
Maori chiefs. 

They were discussing whether it was 
desirable to cut down an avenue of the 
tall palm lily which New Zealanders 
know as cabbage trees. These palms 
bear masses of small flowers from which 
the honey-loving native birds sip nectar 
every spring and cat berries in the 
autumn. 

Some of the trees seemed to be de¬ 
caying, and the bushmen, with their 
axes ready to fell the cabbage tree 
palms, were waiting. 

“ Suddenly,” said Lord Blcdisloe, 
” from a cabbage tree above our heads, 
there poured forth the enchanting song 
of a tui. On hearing it there was an 
emphatic agreement that the avenue of 
cabbage trees must not be felled. The 
tui saved it! 

Good Advice 

Lord Bledisloe, in telling this story of 
the tui, urged New Zealanders to think 
of the birds when selecting trees for 
planting in their parks. 

" You have as good songsters among 
your native birds as any we have in the 
Old Country,” said he, " and you have a 
greater variety of trees capable of pro¬ 
viding them with nutritious food and 
nectar than we have in England. But 
our bird population in England is much 
greater than yours, and song-birds are 
more often heard in our parks and 
gardens than in yours.” 

Lord Bledisloe’s advice will certainly 
be heeded. Alas for New Zealand ! mil¬ 
lions of acres of her native forests have 
been ruthlessly felled and burned to 
make way for pasture, and so the berry 
and lioncy-bearing plants which were 
the food supply of the native birds have 
been destroyed. But when these trees 
are planted in parks and gardens the 
native birds come back. 


100 MILLION BIRDS 

Many attempts have been made to 
estimate the British bird population. 

The true figure cannot be known, but 
it is between 50 and 100 millions, and 
in all probability very near the larger 
figure. There are certainly more birds 
than people. 

The families of these birds must 
reach enormous dimensions, for it cannot 
be less than six times as great as the 
actual population. That is because far 
more birds arc reared than live to become 
adults. This point is of great importance 
in judging the value of birds as insect 
exterminators. In rearing their families 
most birds feed them on insects, and 
their appetites are voracious. 

A single pair of birds will make 
hundreds of journeys in a single day to 
procure insects for their young. It is 
probable, therefore, that our bird popu¬ 
lation rids us of insects each year by 
millions of millions! The rapid growth of 
young birds in the nest, which is so 
miraculous, is due to the fact that a 
nestling will consume its own weight in 
food in a single day. 

This bird warfare on the insect world 
keeps man alive. If the birds perished 
man would lose more than their beauty 
and their song, for insects would master 
the world and man would succumb. 


D artford has a new dignity ; it has 
been made a grown-up town with 
a mayor in all his glory. 

It is more than time, for Dartford is 
one of the fine old towns at the Gate rf 
London that have played a great part 
in our history, as its people will see from 
the pageant that will thrill them all 
next week. 

The first mayor is to be Mr A. J. 
Penney, a good friend of the town for a 
long time past, and we wish him a happy 
year of office and Dartford another 
happy thousand years. 

A Little Harbour 

The River Darcnt, running under its 
main street past Gundulf’s tower, Trevi¬ 
thick's workshop, and Wat Tyler’s 
cottage, gives Dartford a little harbour 
before it meanders across three miles of 
marshes, picks up the Cray, and pours 
itself into the Thames. A quaint har¬ 
bour it is, but it must be found by 
searching at the back of this old town ; 
people have lived in Dartford twenty 
years and never seen the place where 
its small fleet collects. 

In Dartford’s winding streets arc 
many old homes and too many human 
rookeries ; in one of them is a cottage 
said to have been Wat Tyler’s. Here it 
was, one day in 1382, that an insolent 
tax-collector insulted his daughter. 
Tyler killed him with his hammer, and 
became the people’s hero. 

Roman Brickwork 

In the fine public gardens in the centre 
of the town, by the library (one of the 
best-kept libraries we have seen), is a 
fragment of Roman brickwork from a 
villa by the Darent, reconstructed as it 
probably appeared 17 centuries ago on 
the borders of Eynsford and Farning- 
liam. Some of the things discovered on 
the site arc in the museum ; others are 
on the hilltop of the Editor of the C.N. 
at Eynsford, where 100 feet of Roman 
tiles from this villa arc laid down in the 
garden. 

Not a stone that we sec was standing 
in Dartford when Gundulf raised the 
foundations of the tower of this fine 
church, yet the town was busy before 
Gundulf came and has been busy ever 
since. It was known to the Romans 
and the Saxons. We pick up Roman 
tiles, cobbles from Watling Street, and 
flints built by the Saxons into their walls. 

This way came the Conqueror, and 
pilgrims on their way to Canterbury, 
calling at the chantry which has van¬ 
ished from the hill above the church. 

The Old Church 

Here they brought the body of Shake¬ 
speare's patriot king : he had passed 
through the town on his way from Agin- 
court; now they rested his body here 
on its way to London. Here still stands 
the old priory, which has seen six cen¬ 
turies and fallen on hard times. One 
of our royal Bluebeard’s wives stayed 
in it on her way to become his bride. 
Here came Martin Frobisher, interested 
in mills and furnaces. They failed ; they 
were not as fortunate as the venture of 
John Flail, who came to Dartford look¬ 
ing for work in 1791, took a small shop, 
and founded a firm now famous through 
the world. 

Dartford’s street has seen it all, and 
so has the old church tower. It rises 
above a spacious church, rebuilt 600 
years ago, 109 feet long, and stately. 
Its west doorway is a magnificent piece 
of work, its recessed mouldings enriched 
with marvellously fine oak-leaf carving. 
It has a noble series of 14th-century 
windows, and a Bcckct chapel of the 
13th century. Under the tower is a 
Roman coffin, and an attractive window 
supposed to have lighted an anchorite's 


cell. It has a 17th-century oak pulpit, 
with many faces carved on it, and a 
silver flagon and an engraved pewter 
almsdish which have been in use for 
about 300 years. 

Two great possessions it also has in 
the tomb of Sir John Spielman and the 
remarkable fresco of St George. 

The Spielman tomb is undoubtedly 
the finest sculpture in Dartford. Sir 
John kneels before his wife with a desk 
between them ; high above them are 
two children behind an iron screen. 
Sir John is said to have brought the 
first lime trees to England in a port¬ 
manteau, but he is famous for something 
more important, for he founded the first 
paper mill in Kent, and it is possible 
that some of the paper on which Shake¬ 
speare was first printed was made in his, 
mill from the water of the Darcnt. 

St George and the Dragon 

The fresco of St George, lost until 
about a hundred years ago, is an extra¬ 
ordinary work of early art. It covers a 
wall about 20 feet long and 12 feet deep. 
St George, seeming quite unequal to the 
terrifying beast, is on a white horse, 
facing the green dragon with his dagger 
as the beast emerges from a pool. 

As a 15th-century painting the Dart¬ 
ford picture is one of the most notable 
in our English churches. 

One of the most charming small 
things in the church is the Hermit 
Window, showing the ancient Hermit 
of the Ford who in older days before the 
bridge would guide the pilgrims across 
the Darent. The window is modern, 
and it is so arranged that at sunset the 
light falls upon the Hermit’s lantern 
and lights it up. 

The Martyrs 

Dartford has a precious collection of 
brasses, three of the 14th, three of the 
15th, and two of the 16th centuries. 

Gundulf’s tower rises 74 feet high, 
but looking down on it from the hill 
behind is the tower set up by Dartford 
citizens in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, in memory of two brave men and 
a woman who perished here in the reign 
of Queen Mary. It is the Martyrs 
Memorial, set up on the hill made 
sacred by Chaucer’s pilgrims, who made 
their first stopping-place at the okl 
chantry which stood here. The chantry 
is no more, but the three martyrs of 
Dartford have their monument in the 
ground chosen by old Dartford as the 
last resting-place of its people. “ Show 
some token upon me for good,” said the 
poor linen weaver Christopher Waid as 
he went into the fire, “ that they which 
hate me may see it and be ashamed, 
because thou, Lord, hast helped me and 
comforted me " ; and the witness stands 
where the best view of the old town is 
to be had, and where all who love pro¬ 
gress should come, for here lies one of 
the forerunners of our modern world, a 
dreamer and founder of the age we live 
in, Richard Trevithick. 

Trevithick’s Memorial 

He lies above the Norman tower in 
the graveyard of St Edmund’s Chantry, 
where the Martyrs Memorial stands. 
The old inn where he lived is still in the 
High Street, with its ancient courtyard 
and the gallery round. Here Trevithick 
lived and died ; it is to the everlasting 
glory of the workmen of Hall’s Engineer¬ 
ing Works (one of the oldest firms in 
England still carrying on) that they saved 
their mate from a pauper’s grave. 

He has a window in Westminster 
Abbey and a fine tablet in Dartford 
Church engraved with his portrait and 
a picture of his engine, " to perpetuate 
the memory of one whose splendid gifts 
spread lustre on this town.” 


THE FARMER AND 
HIS MILK 

INDUSTRY WORTH A 
MILLION POUNDS A WEEK 

Trying To Put It On a More 
Flourishing Basis 

A NATIONAL BUSINESS 

A big effort is on foot to reorganise 
the production and sale of milk in this 
country. 

At present the annual value of'our 
milk output is over 50 million pounds, 
and the number of farmers selling milk 
is about 150,000. 

The farmers have now been registering 
their names with a newly-appointed 
Milk Marketing Board, and are to vote 
for or against a milk scheme under 
which the Board will have the power 
to regulate all sales of milk. The 
scheme has been promoted by the 
National Farmers Union, based on the 
report of a commission which recently 
sat under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Grigg. 

Difficulties To Be Met 

Ear too little fresh milk is consumed 
in this country, and it is hoped that by 
reorganisation more milk will be pro¬ 
duced and sold, and that while it does 
not cost the public^ any more the 
farmers will get a fair price. There arc 
difficulties to bo met, because there is a 
great difference in grasslands, the west 
country supplying more luscious food 
to its cattle than the drier fields of our 
eastern counties. 

It is proposed to divide England 
into 11 areas, in each of which the same 
price will bo paid, and there .will have 
to be some pooling bqtween the more 
favourable areas and those less happily 
situated. Complications have arisen 
from price-cutting and from the sale 
of unwanted milk at cheap rates to 
creameries for the butter and cheese 
market, which itself suffers from severe 
competition from our own Dominions 
as well as from other countries. 

With all the goodwill which we bear 
to our dairy farmers we must stress the 
point that there must be no reduction 
in the supply of fresh milk for the 
purpose of raising prices. 

What Young England wants is more 
milk and cheaper milk and pure milk. 


THE CLOVER, THE HEATHER, 
AND THE BEE 

You will be sure of your toast and 
honey this winter, for Cumberland, that 
far northern county of hills, lakes, and 
heather, is rejoicing in the best honey 
harvest for years. 

It is all due to the wonderful clover 
crops. Acres and acres of white clover, 
set close in the fields like white carpets 
and smelling like gardens full of roses, 
came to maturity just at the right time, 
and the bees held revels there. The 
combs were filled, and the honey is of 
the highest quality. 

The jubilant beekeepers have now 
taken their hives into the heather. 


THE POOR NON-SMOKER 

There is a little more comfort for the 
poor non-smoker who loves fresh air. 

The L.M.S. has adopted the plan of 
the L.N.E.R. and the G.W.R. in 
labelling all their passenger compart¬ 
ments Smoking or Non-Smoking, 

In future it will be a definite offence 
for anyone to smoke in a carraige 
labelled Non-Smoking, and the smoker 
will have to be content with three- 
quarters of the train. 

The labelling of the carriages reveals 
the interesting figures that the L.M.S. 
has some 19,000 vehicles, which can 
scat more than a million passengers. 
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MILLIONS OF TONS 
OF SAND 

The Silent Enemy of Liverpool 

Liverpool’s greatest enemy is—foreign 
competition ?. Shifting trade ? No, shift¬ 
ing sand. 

If her dredgers ceased work for one 
month the little tramp steamers could 
not reach dock, while the liners would 
be barred out of the river. In a year 
this great seaport would be killed by sand. 

Last year, nearly ten million tons of 
sand were taken out of the Mersey. The 
chains of buckets groped ceaselessly in 
the choked river-bed, and the great 
dredger moved slowly off to sea with 
its weight.of 3000 to 10,000 tons of sand, 
which drifts in constantly from the sea. 
Back to the sea it must go, for it is no 
use to commerce, and the dredger has 
to find a spot where tides and currents 
pass the Mersey by. 


SOMETHING QUITE NEW 

Next year every lorry in France will 
have to carry a selenium cell. 

The selenium cell is to be fitted at the 
back.of the lorry, so that any motorist 
who wishes to pass it may signal to the 
driver. This lie does by turning on his 
headlamps, and the light flashing on the 
cell will cause it to ring an electric bell 
placed near the lorry-driver’s seat. 


SHEDIAC 

Much has been written about the re¬ 
markable achievement of the Italian 
Air Armada, but comparatively few 
know that ,' as a result of its westward 
flight, Shediac in New Brunswick has 
become a place of importance. 

It has now been established as one of 
the most important Atlantic seaplane 
bases on the Canadian coast, and will 
take its place in air-mail routes. 

See World Map 

A swan was killed the other day by 
flying against a chimney-stack at Bexley. 


GRABS IN CALCUTTA 
Invasion From the Hooghli 

Calcutta is known geographically as 
the capital of the province of Bengal, 
the gateway and emporium of the rich 
valleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Rivers. It would also seem to be the 
gateway lor crabs, judging Irom a 
report recently to hand. 

The city has lately been troubled by 
the invasion of millions of little crabs 
from the Hooghli River, on the banks 
of which it stands. These tiny speci¬ 
mens have caused considerable trouble 
by entering the municipal waterpipes 
where they have interfered with domestic 
water supplies. 

The corporation was nonplussed at 
this unusual state of affairs, and had to 
admit that they could think of no effec¬ 
tive method of dealing with the crabs. 
The only comfort offered to the people 
was given by experts, who assured all 
concerned that the invasion would 
continue for about a fortnight, after 
which the crabs would return to the 
river from which they came. 

OVER THE ATLANTIC IN A 
SMALL BOAT 

Harold Hansen and his brother, two 
Norwegian sailors, have crossed the 
Atlantic in a small sailing-boat 25 feet 
long, with a beam of ten feet. 

It was with the idea of visiting the 
Chicago Exhibition that they started 
last March on their long and hazardous 
voyage, and a picture postcard was 
received by one of their friends with the 
message : " Arrived New York, July 29. 
Everything all right. Harold Hansen.” 

The voyage began with difficulties, for 
their little vessel, the Trade Wind, took 
three weeks to cross the North Sea, and 
the brothers were forced to beat round 
by the Jutland Reef, Heligoland, and 
the Dutch coast, but eventually they 
reached Falmouth and the high seas. 


THE EARLIER BIRDS 
Storks and Scientists 

When a plague of locusts recently 
made havoc in the countryside of 
Southern Yugo-Slavia the Government 
was obliged to consult its wise men, the 
scientists. 

On their advice they sent out special¬ 
ists armed with chemical sprays, steel 
brushes, flame-throwers, and other ap¬ 
paratus to combat the pest. 

The apparatus was never required, 
however,,for a flock of storks had been 
before them, and were making such 
excellent progress in destroying the 
locusts that the men thankfully left the 
field to the birds. 


LOCUSTS STOP THE TRAIN 

Trains on the railways in East Africa 
arc sometimes stopped by locusts, which 
swarm in millions on the track. 

When the engine runs into them their 
dead bodies make the rails so greasy that 
the wheels of the engine race round and 
the train is stopped. 

This appears to happen only when 
the train is mounting a slight incline. 
Dr Williams, head of the Department of 
Entomology at Rothamstcd, told the 
other day how, when he was in East 
Africa, three boys were employed to 
run before the train when it reached an 
up gradient. One boy ran about 30 
yards ahead of the train, a second 
about 20, a third about ten, each wav-, 
ing branches of trees or flags to frighten 
the locusts. 

The locusts had time to jump clear of 
the track; when the train reached the top 
of the incline the boys jumped on board 
and the train gathered speed again. Here, 
we are told, is another new field for 
scientists to explore. See World Map 


A CLOUD OF GRASSHOPPERS 

A cloud of grasshoppers flying over 
Shuanaven in Saskatchewan so darkened 
the sky that the lights had to be switched 
on for an hour. 


CALAIS IN DANGER 
History Repeats Itself 
THE ENEMY WITHIN THE 
GATE 

The six burghers of Calais saved 
that City by their devoted bravery in the 
days of Edward the Third, when the 
English Army was beleaguering the city. 

Today the entire civic body of Calais 
has sent in its resignation, in an attempt 
to save the city once more and rescue 
her from the beleaguering circle of the 
French Government’s tariff and quota 
policy, which has again brought the 
town to the brink of ruin. 

The Municipal Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Tribunal of Commerce 
have all resigned, declaring that the 
threat to their town is not one whit less 
than in 1347, when, but for the inter¬ 
cession of the queen, King Edward 
meant to put the entire population to 
the sword,' and Eustache de St Pierre, 
with his five comrades, offered them¬ 
selves as scapegoats. 

This time the resistance is to their 
own Government, who have ruined the 
famous tulle and lace trade, and every 
other trade that passes through the 
port of Calais, by heavy tariff bans. 


HOW TO BE 101 

Mr Silas Vivian, of Coburg Street, 
Plymouth, was 101 the other day. 

He is just the opposite of the common 
notion of a centenarian. Every day he 
walks to the library and reads the papers 
without spectacles. 

Most of us would like to live as long 
as possible on this earth if we could be 
as well and independent as Mr Vivian 
at 101. Mr Vivian thinks it is simple, 
and his recipe is : " Fresh air, no 

tobacco, and no alcohol.” 

He has spent 80 years of his long 
life in the most beautiful and harmless 
of all trades, for he is a gardener. 
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The Destroyer 

TTie destruction of liberty goes 
1 on apace in Germany. There 
is little mercy in Herr Hitler. 

It was not enough for him to 
insult and reduce to beggary 
gifted German citizens because 
they were Jews, to deprive of 
their living a large number of 
scientific men, and to make in¬ 
tolerable the lives of 600,000 
innocent people. That was not 
enough. The German Chancellor 
is insisting on “ preserving the 
Nordic race.” He is willing to 
break the peace of Europe to do so. 

It is nothing to him that his 
ruthless campaign is based upon 
a very ridiculous theory of race 
superiority which will not bear 
examination, and has been re¬ 
pudiated by scientific opinion 
everywhere. 

The truth is, of course, that 
the civilisation of Europe arose 
not in Germany but in the 
Mediterranean, and that until 
quite recent times it was little 
of civilisation or culture that 
Germany contributed to the com¬ 
mon stock. 

How absurd, therefore, of the 
German Dictator to establish 
racial offices and make repressive 
laws on behalf of a theory which 
cannot stand scientific considera¬ 
tion. Anyone who knows Ger¬ 
many knows that the racial types 
there are varied, and Germany, 
like the United Kingdom, is a 
compound of races and gains 
strength from variety. All the 
great nations are thus com¬ 
pounded of different elements, 
and it is not only stupid but 
wicked to attempt to draw divid¬ 
ing lines and pretend that some 
elements are superior to others. 

If the Jews of Germany are 
inferiors how is it that so many 
of them, in free competition 
with the other races of Germany, 
have risen to remarkable emin¬ 
ence ? If the Jews had been 
inferiors, how could they have 
become great scientists, great 
musicians, great philosophers, 
great writers? To ask each 
question is to answer it. 

Herr Hitler’s methods are 
founded on pure ignorance, and 
are compelling Germany to re¬ 
trace her steps in civilisation. 
One is constrained to wonder 
how long such methods can en¬ 
dure in the world. 

It is amusing to reflect that 
if Herr Hitler really believed in 
his own doctrine he would be 
thinking out some plan of his 
own instead of badly copying 
Mussolini. If Hitler is a true 
German, why go abroad for 
a political system and spoil it in 
imitation ? The answer appears 
to be that Herr Hitler has no 
constructive plan, but can only 
destroy what other men have 
toiled to build. 


The Red Man and Uncle Sam 

We love the Menomine Indians in 
Wisconsin; Red Indians we 
ought to call them. 

Perhaps you have not heard of 
them, but they have just returned 
to Washington a 30,ooo-dollar loan 
for making roads with a note to say 
they did not need the money. 

We gladly give these generous people 
our hospitality. 

© 

How To Stop the Lout 

r J , iiERE is a magistrate in New York 
who is a man after the C.N.’s own 
heart, for he has adopted an ingenious 
method of suppressing the Litter Lout. 

He is Mr Jonah Goldstein, who sits 
at the Yorkville court. He had brought 
before him 15 men who were charged 
with dropping newspapers in New 
York’s Central Park. 

Did Mr Goldstein dismiss the men as 
first offenders with a quick word of 
advice ? Not a bit of it! He gave 
them a thorough lecture on cleanliness 
in public places, and then ordered 
them to spend one hour in charge of a 
policeman picking up the litter other 
Litter Louts had thrown down. 

Will some of our own magistrates 
please follow ? We are tired of the 
lazy good-for-nothings who throw 
down their rubbish in our streets for 
other people to pick up. 

© 

Sweep 

w understand that the gas people 
are receiving a deputation from 
chimney-sweeps, who protest that gas 
fires are interfering with their living. 

It seems a long time since the 
silversmiths of Ephesus protested to 
St Paul that Christianity was inter¬ 
fering with the making of idols. 
But the world goes on. 

Personally, we think it will go on 
after the last chimney has been swept, 
and the sooner that day comes the 
better for the happiness of every 
home in the world. 

© 

The Head Boy 

Qoes the head boy of a school in 
his own small world—or per¬ 
haps we might say great one—realise 
always what a number of eager eyes 
are upon him through the days, and 
what a responsibility his is ? Here 
are some words we have just come 
upon by Thackeray : 

Almost every man will remember that 
the very greatest character which he has 
seen in the course of his life, and the person 
to whom he has looked up with the greatest 
wonder and reverence, was the head boy at 
his school. I have seen great men iti my 
time, but never such a great one as that 
head boy of my childhood : we all thought 
he must be Prime Minister, and I was dis¬ 
appointed on meeting him in after life to 
find that he was no more than six feet high. 

It is, indeed, a fierce light which 
breaks upon a head schoolboy. 


The Trouble 

W E like this story of the war that 
came to us through a village 
tradesman on a very peaceful summer 
morning. 

He said that when out in Flanders 
one day he noticed a friend of his 
(made in the trenches) looking quite 
downcast. 

“ Wishing you had a shilling to 
spend on food, eh, old chap ? Let me 
give you one.” 

“ No, thank you, Jack. The fact 
is I’ve had a letter from London, and 
it seems they’ve overcharged me 
£200 income tax,” was the reply. 

“ And I had never known that lie 
wasn’t as poor as I was, bless him ! ” 
Jack says. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

good swimming instructor can always 
make a living. Keeps his head 
above water any way. 

Q 

The modern girl can be read like a 
book. But unlike a book she can’t 
be shut up. 

0 

Tun average policeman walks about ten 
miles a day when on his beat. And 
is always ready to 
go for a tramp. 

B 

gOME people be¬ 
lieve in letting 
the rest of the world 
go by. They can’t 
stop it. 

0 

are in for a 
financial storm, 
says a news writer. 
Better stop in. 

B 

Jt is no use trying 
to teach a school¬ 
boy if lie is hungry, declares a teacher. 
But what if he has a thirst for know¬ 
ledge ? 

□ 

AJ'TEr a dog has been washed it likes 
to roll in the mud. And its owner 
kicks up a dust. 

B 

Don’t go to sleep on a heavy meal, a 
doctor advises. Someone may want 
to cat it. 

0 

yfyhl-vr wonderful experiences we have 
in our sleep, somebody remarks. 
But we take them all lying down. 

B 

An Australian schoolmaster says tennis 
isn’t a manly game. We. suppose 
he didn’t win. 

B 

J have never heard of a perfect man, 
says a writer. Evidently lie doesn’t 
read autobiographies. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Maulden lady has bequeathed two 
bath chairs for local use. 
pivic happy C.N. holidaymakers have 
sent a holiday subscription to the 
Shaftesbury Society. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Human error is the result of ignor¬ 
ance, and must give way whenever the 
truth is brought to bear on it. 


Our Men of Iron Are 
Rusting 

IV/Iadder and madder seems this 
world. We have been looking 
into the way in which it is neglecting 
the metal which is its chief tool. . 

Knowing that it requires enormously 
more iron than has yet been produced, 
the world still blows out its blast fur¬ 
naces, and reduces its coal miners, iron 
ore miners, and limestone quarrymen 
to idleness, while bridges remain un¬ 
built, railways undeveloped, machinery 
curbed, and shipyards put out of action. 

What shall be said of a world which 
knows how to do a thing and does not 
do it; which has splendid supplies 
of iron and neglects them; which 
through its governments proclaims 
that it docs not know how to set the 
wheels going ? 

The world ought to be producing at 
this time at least 200 million tons of 
iron in a year ; in actual fact it is 
producing only a fraction of this, 
although it knows well how to 
multiply output. In ancient times the 
man who could command plenty of 
iron was'envied, and no one would have 
then believed that the day would come 
when mankind, knowing how to pro¬ 
duce iron in great quantities, allowed 
its men of iron to rust in idleness. 

© 

The Dark Flat 

hen we see that “ up-to-date 
■tenement houses ” are needed to 
rehouse the unfortunate inhabitants of 
slumdom wc are bound to observe 
that it is high time our builders 
learned to build flats. 

For rich and poor alike great block's 
of flats (as well as offices) are set up 
in which many of the rooms never get 
a proper amount of the light of day. 

What we have to learn is that flats 
need to be built around open court¬ 
yards, so that no rooms are shut out 
from the sun. They understand that 
on the Continent but even architects 
do not always know it here. If our 
flat builders will visit Italy and look 
at the flats erected for the poorest 
inhabitants of that country they will 
find that the courtyard is never 
absent. Because of it all the fiats 
are well lighted, and the children 
have a magnificent playground where 
they are safe from the motor-car 
and the lorry. 

We pass on this information to the 
many people who are obviously in 
need of it. 

* © 

Monotony 

By Our Country Girl 

After the rose comes the apple, 
After the apple the snows, 

Holly and ivy and crocus, 

After the crocus the rose. 

Time is a circle, a garland, 

Endless and changeless it goes : 
After the holly the crocus/ 

After the crocus the rose. 

Changeless—and yet who would 
change it ? 

Thanks be to Heaven I know 
After the rose conies the apple, 
After the apple the snow. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If day breaks 
when night falls 
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A HANDSHAKE AFTER 31 YEARS 


TWO BOYS LOST 
IN THE BUSH 

A MID-WINTER STORY 
FROM VICTORIA 

Astonishing Adventures of 
Two Little Ones Unafraid 

TALE WITH A HAPPY ENDING 

When, flood waters came down the 
rivers near Orbost in Gippsland, Victoria, 
in the last week at July Mrs Parker, 
who lives with her husband and her 
children by Lake Curlip, sent two of her 
sons, Stanley aged six and Maurice 
aged five, to borrow some tea and sugar 
from a neighbour, their homo being cut 
off from supplies. . 

The boys set out across the paddocks 
on a Wednesday afternoon; it was 
mid-winter, but being hardy bush 
children they wore only shirts and 
flannel trousers and neither boots nor 
shoes. They collected the tea and 
sugar, ate some slices of bread and jam 
which their neighbour gave them, and 
set off home. 

A Long Short Cut 

The short winter afternoon was 
darkening and already there was a 
frosty nip in the air. They decided to 
take a short cut; but it proved to be 
the longest way round, for they lost 
their way, and for three days and three 
nights wandered in the scrub, without 
shelter and without food. 

Not once were they afraid. When the 
sun dipped behind the trees on the first 
night they made their bed in a hollow 
log. They gathered, bracken fern, 
packed it in the log, crawled in, ancl 
curled up in each other’s arms. They 
cannot have been so very far from their 
home, but they slept too soundly to hear 
the coo-ees and whistles of their mother 
and a neighbour who were out in the 
bitter night looking for them. 

They woke early; all round was 
dense bush ; in the distance towered 
Mount Raymond ; kangaroos and wal¬ 
labies darted away from them, possums 
chattered overhead. 

Plodding On 

There was no track anywhere, but 
they felt quite sure they would find 
their way home. They plodded on 
through the trees; once they got 
bogged in a swollen creek. Darkness 
came and again they made up their 
bed, this time sleeping on bracken piled 
up under the sheltering arms of a tree 
fern. On the Friday their feet were 
very sore ; pieces of gravel were em¬ 
bedded in the soles, and brambles and 
blackberry had scratched their legs. 
Once or twice six-year-old Stanley had 
to carry five-year-old Maurice. They 
had '• nothing to cat but they never 
lacked water. 

Once again they camped for the 
night in a hollow log, and at daybreak 
on Saturday morning set off again, 
still confident they would find home, 
still without fear. 

Hundreds of Searchers 

In the meanwhile a great search had 
begun for the missing children. After 
Jheir mother had searched in vain on 
the Wednesday night she sent a massage 
to the police at Orbost, who immediately 
called up experienced bushmen. They 
set off on horseback and all day combed 
the countryside near the boys home. 
At night they lit huge bonfires ; but the 
little boys, asleep under their tree fern, 
saw no light and did not hear the coo- 
ees echoing in the dark valley. 

On Friday every man in Orbost left 
shop or office to join in the search ; 
bushmen came from as far as fifty 
miles away, some riding, some driving, 
some by car. Everyone feared that 
two little children could not have sur¬ 
vived two bitter winter nights without 
shelter. Even their mother had almost 
lost hope. 

When Saturday morning came and 
still there was no news nobody believed 


I N the second spring of this century 
a 15-year-old trumpeter of our 
Horse Artillery was on duty outside the 
Conference Hall at Vcreeniging where 
Boer and British were trying to bring 
an end to the South African War. 

The lad struck up a friendship with 
the little pony of one of the Boer leaders, 
stroking its long mane and tail. The 
pony’s master noticed it and spoke 
kindly to the boy. 

The other day the trumpeter, now a 
policeman in the Air Ministry, was on 
duty at the Croydon Air Port when, 
escorted by high officials, who should 
come through the gates but that same 
Boer leader, to ride not on a pony but 


Continued from the previous column 
the children could be alive. Again a 
great search was made, and now nearly 
300 people (150 of them on horseback) 
set out from, the little bush home. 
Four of these men, all experienced bush¬ 
men, worked out a plan by which each 
should cover a section of the bush. 

With the first light in the sky they 
began their search. Tracks of bare 
feet in a particularly dense part of the 
bush encouraged them to keep on, but 
by early afternoon they had seen no 
sign of the children. Then one of the 
four, William Motcll, pushed his way 
up the dense growth along Cabbage 
Tree Creek, and here in a small clearing 
caught sight of two little boys gathering 
sticks. 

He raced toward them. Two tired 
boys, their feet and legs scratched and 
bloodstained, looked up in surprise. 
Expecting to spend another night in 
the bush they were busy making a 
shelter in front of a hollow tree. Morcll 
boiled a billy and opened a packet of 
bread and cheese. The boys ate very 
little, but they drank a billy of hot tea. 


in an aeroplane. He had been attending 
another kind of conference, a World 
Conference this time, and was returning 
to the country of which ho is a powerful 
minister. 

His eye lighted on the constable. His 
face seemed strangely familiar. Stopping 
before him, he asked : “ Where have I 
seen you before ? ” 

“ At Verecniging, 31 years ago,” came 
the answer. 

“ Of course,” said the great statesman, 
gripping his hand. “ You are the little 
trumpeter Kennedy who used to stroke 
the long tail of my Basuto pony.” 

And so General Smuts and Constable 
Kennedy shook hands again. 


Then they set off home, chattering of 
their adventures, Stanley limping along, 
Maurice in Morell’s arms, for he was 
too footsore to walk. They were sur¬ 
prised to hear that so many people 
were searching for them. They still 
thought they would have found their 
way, and said that when they saw some 
horsemen riding through the trees early 
in the day they had not called out as 
they felt sure they would find their 
way. 

The news that, the boys had been 
found spread far and wide ; soon tele¬ 
graph wires sent it all over Australia, 
for everybody had been interested in 
the great search. But, more important 
than this, the message was sent by a 
kind of relay race to the anxious mother 
waiting in the little home. When the 
last messenger arrived, breathless, nearly 
a hundred people were gathered there. 

" They’re found 1 ” he cried. 

“Alive?” 

“ Yes.” 

A great cheer went up from the crowd, 
and Mrs Parker, watching from the 
kitchen door, wept tears of joy. 


ALL EYES ON A BEETLE 

THE PRETTY LITTLE 
FELLOW FROM COLORADO 

Why He Must Not Be Allowed 
To Settle Down Here 

THE ENEMY IN THE POTATO 
PATCH 

The Government has been warning 
the country about a beetle. 

It is a tiny insect for the Ministry of 
Agriculture to address us all about, but 
it is one of the most dreaded enemies 
in the world. It is known as the Colorado 
Beetle, and is the bad boy of a family of 
18,000 species. In English their family 
name means Golden Beetle. 

It is the duty of every farmer or 
allotment-holder to keep his eyes open 
for this little pest. It is orange in colour, 
with black lines down its wing cases 
and black spots between them and its 
club-shaped antennae. It is about half 
an inch long. The larvae, slightly longer, 
are reddish yellow in colour and feed 
on the leaves and stem of the potato 
plant, on which the beetle lays hundreds 
of eggs in groups of twelve or twenty. 

Found at Tilbury 

The larvae emerge in about a week, 
and so quickly do they grow up and go 
through their transformation scene that 
three generations are produced in a 
summer. Therefore it is obvious that 
if even one beetle becomes established 
in a potato field it is not long before the 
whole crop is destroyed. 

For the second time this century the 
Colorado beetle has been found at 
Tilbury, having arrived, it is thought, 
in foreign seed potatoes bought by 
allotment-holders there. 

The home of the beetle, like that of 
its food plant, is America. It was dis¬ 
covered by a man named Thomas Say in 
1824, near the Upper Missouri. For sonic 
years it completely destroyed the potato 
crop in largo regions of America, travel¬ 
ling eastward until it reached the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

In 1877 the Colorado beetle was dis¬ 
covered in a Texas cattle steamer at 
Liverpool. The British Government 
acted quickly. Parliament empowered 
the Privy Council to issue stringent 
Orders making it illegal for anybody 
to sell, keep, or. distribute living speci¬ 
mens of this beetle in any stage of its 
existence. A penalty of £10 was im¬ 
posed, half of which was to be paid to 
the informer. 

A Costly Insect 

About ten years ago the insect was 
discovered in France, near Bordeaux, 
where it spread very rapidly, and, do 
what they might, the French Govern¬ 
ment could not eradicate it. So serious 
was the danger that our Government 
prohibited all imports of potatoes from 
France, a step which is costing our 
neighbour £1,000,000 a year. 

The only way to fight this pest is by 
spraying the potato plant with a pre¬ 
paration of arsenic, but the cost of so 
doing would add £1 an acre to the cost of 
production, so that it is essential that all 
growers of potatoes throughout the 
country should . watch most carefully 
for this pretty but deadly invader. 

Here is work for nations to join in, 
better than making war. Let them cease 
fighting one another and fight the 
Colorado beetle and its host of-natural 
allies standing in the path of man. 

A COPY OF MILTON 

The price of books in the West Indies 
is fifty per cent higher than in England, 
yet the native population appears to be 
growing book-conscious. 

An Englishman buying books in 
Kingston, paying three shillings for 
some cheap edition, was delighted to see 
a young Negro enter and buy a copy of 
Milton’s Sonnets. 


A SCHOOL KINEMA 



A klnema projector for showing educational films is part of the equipment of the modem 
elementary school lately opened at Erlth in Kent. This school has cost £60,000. 
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THE ARAB SCHOLARS 
OF CAIRO 

An Astonishing Sight 
To Go 

SITTING ON THE FLOOR 
WITH THE KORAN 

The remarkable University of Cairo 
is being transformed and established on 
modern lines. 

■ One of the most astonishing Sights 
in. Cairo has long been . that of the 
groups of native pupils squatting on. the 
. floor learning their lessons from sheikh's 
who sit cross-legged : on broad armchairs 
in the many-pillared hall of the Mosque 
of Al-Azhar. 

Generation after generation have 
been .squatting thus .. for nearly a 
thousand years. Its minarets have been, 
shaken down by earthquakes; wars and 
revolutions have sent 'their echoes 
through the halls, but Al-Azhar lias 
remained to this day the oldest surviving 
university in the world. 

Hither has come any ambitious youth 
from the village mosques' the test for 
entrance being the power-to recite the 
Koran, the foundation of all learning 
and religion for Moslems until recent 
years. The mosque has won great 
triumphs with its pupils, and is the famed 
source of literary Arabic. 

Western Ideas 

Modern education has been spreading 
through Egypt, and Western ideas have 
been penetrating the ancient .strong¬ 
holds of Islam. There are already six 
or seven modern schools in Egypt with 
courses covering nine years. The .Uni¬ 
versity of Cairo is housed in modern 
buildings separate from the mosque, 
and many of the professors have been 
trained in Europe. The Egyptian 
student has to spend four years studying 
theology, law, or letters at the univer- 
• sity, and after that specialise in one of 
these subjects, so that ho is nearly 30 
years old before he can claim to be a 
full-blown Alim or man of learning. 
These are the men who will replace the 
old sheikhs sitting on their broad arm¬ 
chairs who have been expounding for 
centuries theories and knowledge which 
are now out of date. 

The new learning has at last conic 
to the Mosque of Al-Azhar. 

ALONE ON THE PARAPET 
How Jack Ripley Won the V.C. 

One of the heroes of the war has just 
met his death. He was Corporal Jack 
Ripley of the Black - Watch, aged 48 
when he won his V.C. by a deed of 
extraordinary bravery. • 

At Rue du Bois on May 9, 1915, the 
British attacked the German lines, their 
objective being a second-line trench. 

Ripley reached the enemy’s parapet 
iirst, climbed it, and from there directed 
his comrades to gaps in the wire, entangle¬ 
ments. To stand . on i the parapet, a 
solitary mark for the enemy, required 
great valour and'coolness, and it saved 
many lives. ■ 

- That self-chosen duty done, Ripley 
led his section through a breach in the 
parapet to the second line, and there 
arranged a position which' he held till 
all the men with him had. fallen, and 
he himself was severely . wounded in 
the head. • 1 

The King gave him a V.C.,' and the 
Provost of St Andrews presented him 
with War Loan scrip—for a man cannot 
live on glory alone. ■ 

Having survived all the dangers and 
horrors of war, Sergeant Ripley lived to 
be 66, and then died after falling from a 
ladder when he was following his trade 
as a slater. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher ■ 
to use the Humane Killer 


A NEW CITY HALL 

Leeds Has a New Glory 

THE ANNOYANCE . OF THE 
CLOSING DOOR 

Last year the. lovely, city hall of 
Sheffield was opened:' 

■At the end of last month Leeds held 
holiday while the King opened its new 
hall. The civic halls of both these 
rival Yorkshire cities were designed by 
the same architect, Mr Vincent Harris, 
who is doing splendid work this way. 

He is the architect who' won the com¬ 
petition for the new. Government offices 
between Whitehall and the Embank¬ 
ment which are to be built at last, after 
so many delays. 

.Leeds Town Hall stands on a slope 
and has some remarkable features. The 



The new Town Hall at Leeds 


symbolical owls of Leeds arc perched on 
the summit of the two graceful towers. 
Within the Council Chamber is a 
metal ring suspended by rods from the 
ceiling, all coloured bright red and 
forming , a lighting device with a very 
pleasing effect. One other idea we 
commend to all builders of halls, where 
the shutting of a door causes so many 
interruptions; is in the arrangement by 
which the doors arc placed in a distant 
passage and people enter the Chamber 
through an open arch. Down at Tin- 
tagcl, where a fine new King Arthur 
Hall has been opened this year, the hall 
lias no doors, being entirely surrounded 
with a corridor. . 

ROBIN AND HIS BATH 
The Sparrow Waits 

We have lately been reminded of the 
old joke (if it is”a"joke) of the lodger 
wild stays in tlie bathroom too long. 

Outside the window when the grass 
grew brown with wanting rain wc put a 
little bird batli on the ground. At first 
the birds were suspicious of this new¬ 
fangled affair, but at last Robin, who 
has never been known to suffer from the 
inferiority complex wc hear so much 
about, realised that it must have been 
placed there for him alone, and took 
a hop into it, . ; 

, Each morning at -about the same 
time wc. saw him from the window 
having a right royal bath, and then one 
day friend Sparrow thought .this looked 
a fine idea, and as there was only room 
for one at a time in the bath lie waited 
until Robin emerged. Then he settled 
on the brink of the dish, 

Down flew Robin from a bush, as 
angry as his smallness could be, chased 
off Sparrow, and had a second bath, 
which took him so long that Sparrow 
flew in despair to the housetop. 

The lodger who usurps the bathroom 
past his time is a nuisance, but for the 
one who takes two baths one after the 
other we have no words 1 


The Better Way 

A Bishop and a Monument 

One of the most beautiful stories wo 
have ever heard - lias just reached us 
from China. 

Some time ago a Roman Catholic 
priest was killed in Chungking by ex¬ 
cessively nationalistic Chinese, and the 
authorities promised the bishop to bring 
the culprits to justice. 

All that the police could do, the 
bishop felt, would be' useless. They 
might punish the perpetrators of the 
.crime, but would that clear up the mis¬ 
understanding behind it? Would it 
change the attitude of mind that pro-' 
ducccl it ? “ I feel that wc must go to the 
root of the matter,” said the bishop. 

He then wrote to all the friends and 
relations of the dead father and asked 
them to contribute toward a monument 
to his memory. 

When he-had collected the money lie 
began building the monument. Blit it is 
to be a monument with a difference ; 
a Christian monument in the true sense 
of.the word. To those who had brought 
death it will offer life. It is to be a; 
medical dispensary for the folk of Chung¬ 
king, " so that every time the people go 
to be healed tiicy will remember,” the 
bishop explains. 

What a long way this is from the eyc- 
for-an-cyc and tooth-for-a-tooth policy 
which still predominates in so many 
lives and in so maiiy countries, to the 
undoing of 11s all ! 

GOD’S ACRE 
Celebrating a Centenary 

Midway Church in Anderson County, 
South Carolina, celebrated its hundredth' 
anniversary this summer. 

. Its last lew years have been hard ones, 
for its parishioners, farmers, had no 
money to give toward its support. To 
overcome this difficulty the pastor sug¬ 
gested to his congregation that each one 
should set aside an acre on his farm for 
the support of the church and call it 
God’s Acre. On this acre they might 
grow what they liked : fruit, vegetables, 
or cotton, and the yield would be brought 
to the church and disposed of at auction.; 
By this ingenious scheme Midway; 
Church has pulled through hard times. ' 

Now that President Roosevelt lias' 
appealed to the farmers to grow less in 
order to help to raise prices it has been 
decided that God’s Acre shall become 
God’s Half-Acre • this year, not because 
the -fanners want to stint their church 
but because they think that if they can 
all become more prosperous with the 
general improvement they will be able 
to do more for their church in other 
ways. The church, too, will.gain by the 
higher prices that its produce will bring. 

THE ASHES OF A ROMAN FIRE 

During the recent excavation work on 
the site of a Roman camp at Brough, 
near Hull, a trench dug across the field 
revealed an early fireplace with the 
charcoal still there,.and a distinct road¬ 
way made of limestone slabs with a 
convex surface. 

There was also found a woman’s toilet 
set, including tweezers, picks, and shears, 
a fine stylus of bronze for writing, and 
a large number of oyster, shells'which 
had been opened in the present-day 
manner by clipping a V-shaped piece 
from the edge. 


GAOL FOR ALL THE CHEMISTS 

A serious position arose the other 
day at-Santafe, near Granada, in Spain, 
when the Mayor locked up, all its 
chemists.- It was not wise to be ill that day. 

; The reason was the . refusal of the 
chemists to supply goods to the Muni¬ 
cipal Welfare Department until it had 
paid them the ^800 which they declared 
to be due for drugs already supplied. 


FOR THESE THE 
WAR GOES ON 
Bad News From 
St Dunstan’s 

St Dunstan’s was founded for men 
who lost their sight in the war, and 
because 31 blinded soldiers have died 
recently people have been thinking 
St Dunstan’s must be getting empty. 

The truth is that men arc still going 
blind as a result of the war. At the end 
of it there were 1300 blinded men from 
the Empire, but war injuries have caused 
300.more to go blind since then, 
j War, like a cat playing with a mouse, 
allows some to escape for a while, but 
in a few years the claws dart out, and a 
man dies or goes blind from shrapnel 
wounds or gas poisoning. 

It is 15 years since the end.of the war, 
and 33 new cases of blindness due to 
war .injury have just' been reported. 
For these men the War is not over. 
For those who have lost sons. and 
husbands the war is not over. For the 
countries racked by revolutions and 
counter-revolutions the war i's'iiot over. 

. All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men, and all the statesmen and all the 
treaties in history can' never put the 
world back to the spring days of 1914. ' 

A FARMER’S GRUMBLE 
ACROSS THE WORLD 
The Truth About a 
Vacuum Flask 

In a letter to the C.N. the other day 
an Australian farmer protested at having 
to pay 8s Cd for an English vacuum 
flask when an American flask’ was 
offered at 2s 6d. ’ 

We arc informed by the only manu¬ 
facturer of vacuum flasks in England 
that the cheaper flask must have been 
Japanese, not American, and that the 
Australian store must have run out of 
the cheaper flasks of English make. 

In spite of the present high rate of 
exchange, and of tariffs, Australians can 
buy their better quality pint Thermos 
flask for "5s, though the cheapest Ameri¬ 
can flask costs 7s 6d. 
i This enterprising firm (the maker of 
the Thermos) adds that, in spite of the 
unfavourable: conditions existing in all 
oversea markets, it is doing more export 
business than ever. 

; We suggest to our farmer friend in 
Australia that lie should urge, his own 
Government'to make it easier for our 
manufacturers-to send-their goods into 
the Dominion. . . ; . 

THE BABY IN THE LITTER 
BASKET V 

A nurse passing' not long ago down 
•Southend High Street saw a baby lying 
in a litter basket. ' 

She naturally jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that the wee mite had been aban¬ 
doned as not wanted, and was oh the 
point of summoning a policeman when 
the mother appeared on the .scene, 
picked up the baby, and went away 
•with it. 

The mother was more fortunate than 
she might have been, and we , advise 
her to find a better basket for Baby 
next time. . 


A LITTLE boat FOR TWO 

-The making of a model of some 
object used-by primitive man is one of 
tlie fascinating tasks of the antiquary. 

How delighted, therefore, must have 
been the little son of Mr William 
Smallcombe, the curator of Reading’s 
famous museum, when his father bought 
canvas and willow-wands to construct a 
coracle such as the ancient Britons used. 

Together they have made a boat 
which weighs only 16 pounds but will 
carry them both, and it did not cost as 
much as a sovereign. . 
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The Climbers • A Big Telescope • Housebreakers • The Jumpers 


Climbing in Jersey—These holidaymakers in Jersey have doserted the beach In order to go 
rock-climbing on Lion Head Pinnaclo, which is 400 feet high, needs greet.skill and nsrvo 
in ascending, and commands a beautiful view of St Ouen Bay. 


The Housebreakers—This striking picture is typical of what is happening In London where 
numerous old buildings are being demolished to make room for modern ones. These 
housebreakers are preparing the way for flats which are to replace some Georgian houses. 


At a German Observatory—This is one of the great telescopes at Potsdam Observatory near Well Cleared—Here is a little competitor in the jumping competition at a Hampshire 

Berlin. All the telescopes In the world are now being turned toward the bright spot on Saturn. agricultural show. Her mount looks as seriou3 as the rider. 
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The Wonderful Woman Born Four Centuries Ago Today 

She Raised - England To Her High Place Among the Nations of the Earth 


F our centuries ago tliis week a little 
child was bom at Greenwich Palace. 
Her father was our Bluebeard King, 
who was soon to dispose of our little 
one’s mother by cutting off her head at 
the Tower. 

But the little Elizabeth grew up to 
be the greatest woman who ever sat on 
the English throne, our famous Queen 
Elizabeth. She gave her name to 
Elizabethan England for all time, and 
it stands in history as one of the most 
wonderful eras in the story of any 
people. She was of superb courage, never 
knowing whfit it was to be beaten. Up 
to her last few hours she refused to 
acknowledge that she might have to die. 

From childhood to the grave, if we 
except a few scattered months of 
girlhood, she had hardly an ordinary 
day such as falls to people like our¬ 
selves. Even for her christening she 
was wrapped in purple velvet and 
ermine, streets were strewn with rushes, 
houses were hung with curtains. 

From Glory To Poverty 

Her nursery became an affair of the 
greatest importance, a small Court in 
itself. It was decreed that she was to 
have any one of the royal residences 
considered suitable ; but before she was 
three her mother had been beheaded 
on Tower Green, and her condition 
changed from one of greatest glory 
to the cruellest poverty and neglect. 
Twelve months later her governess 
had to beg for clothes for her, as if she 
had been a charity child in an institution. 

There was but one wholly admirable 
influence in her girlhood. She and her 
sister received a brilliant education. 
The children really loved their books. 
They rose with the lark and had never 
to be driven to study. Elizabeth be¬ 
came an excellent classical scholar, and 
could speak and write French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Flemish with ease, and 
she read everything she could lay her 
hand on. Thus she built the foundation 
of her future greatness as a queen. 

She had presently need of all her 
shrewdness. When Henry died Eliza¬ 
beth, not yet 14, was faced by several 
difficult problems and quite without an 
adviser. There was ho one she could 
trust. She became involved in a Court 
scandal from which she extricated her¬ 
self with greatest difficulty, and she 
wpnt into retirement for two or three 
years'. Her health suffered badly. She 
became a pale recluse, studied theology, 
and dressed like a Puritan. For this 
restraint she certainly atoned in later 
life, and when she was 70 had 3000 
dresses and 80 wigs in her wardrobes. 

The Shadow of Trouble 

In the spring of 1551 she came to 
London to visit her brother, the young 
king. The shadow of coming trouble 
was creeping toward her. Religious 
factions had divided England in half, 
with Elizabeth, who had been brought 
up a Protestant, and Mary, a Roman 
Catholic, for their figureheads. Mary’s 
religion was deeply rooted in her. It 
is probable that any religion was the 
same as another to Elizabeth, but she 
knew it was Protestantism that would 
put her on the throne and keep her 
there, and she remained a Protestant. 

She knew quite well she must bide 
her time and keep clear of conspiracies ; 
Protestant England would do the rest. 
She therefore had a convenient illness 
when Edward died in 1553. and the 
Northumberland conspiracy broke out. 
After the nine-days queen had gone to 
the Tower, poor soul, and Mary was 
triumphant, Elizabeth quickly got out 
of her sick bed to kiss her sister's hand. 
When Queen Mary made her triumphal 
progress through London Elizabeth 
rode by her. side and was' sincerely 
pleased to be there. Mixed with her 
relentless ambition to be queen was a 
very real love for her sister. 

But the friendliness between the two 
did not survive a month after the 


queen’s accession. Presently Mary was 
persuaded that her sister, who was then 
living in the country, was implicated in 
the Wyatt insurrection. Elizabeth was 
ordered to take up her abode in London. 
A little time later ten gentlemen of 
Mary’s Court came to announce that it 
was the queen’s pleasure that she should 
be removed to the Tower. Even Eliza¬ 
beth’s indomitable spirit quailed at that 
dread word. In vain she begged to sec 
the queen, The next day they told her 
a barge was waiting and she must come 
at once. Elizabeth begged for pen and 
paper to write to her majesty. 

She sat down and poured out her 
heart in a most open and sincere state¬ 
ment of her loyalty and devotion^ but 
she saw to it that the letter was not 
finished till it was too late to shoot the 
bridge that day. 

But to the Tower she went, taken 
secretly, London not knowing what was 
happening to their dear princess. The 
barge drew in at the Traitor’s Gate, and 
as she set foot on the stairs, rain falling 


on her fair, uncovered head, she lifted a 
hand and burst out: " Here lands as true 
a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed 
at these stairs. Before Thee, O God, I 
speak it, having no other friend.” 

Mary fell ill, and her chancellor, 
Elizabeth’s bitterest enemy, sent a 
privy council warrant to the Tower for 
the prisoner to bo executed. But the 
warrant lacked the queen’s signature 
and tlicj good lieutenant of the Tower 
refused to obey. Mary found out about 
this and in indignation sent her most 
trustworthy knight with men-at-arms 
to take Elizabeth from the Tower and 
its convenient scaffolds, and to lodge 
her at Woodstock. There she was 
guarded night and day, but she was 
allowed to live. Later she made one 
brilliant appearance in London at her 
sister’s side, and the people shouted for 
joy to see her. 

She came again to London, invited 
by Mary to Court, and the next time 
she came as queen. When the crown 
was put on her head she was 25, tall, 
fair, comely, queenly. To the mass of 
her subjects she was to the end an 
adored ruler. She gave them peace, 
she made their holidays happy days. 
She set them an example in both thrift 
and merrymaking; she began early 
that trick of laughing and dancing to 


cover an anxious heart which served 
her so excellently in the crises of Eng¬ 
land's history. She was the most des¬ 
potic ruler ever known in this land, 
but she was forgiven. 

The wiliest man in Christendom could 
not catch her out at her game of states¬ 
manship, in which her aim was, in the 
main, to gain time. She did not mind 
what she said, true or false, when 
pressed on any point of international 
politics, if only she could put anything 
off, gain a tide, save another year for 
England; another year for her farms to 
increase their tillage, her citizens to 
stiengthen their trade, her shipyards to 
develop so that she could put a fleet of 
her own to sea instead of hiring ships 
from Flanders, as her father had. 

She played this game most success¬ 
fully on the subject of her own marriage. 
Her councillors at home were anxious 
that she should marry, for there was the 
Queen of Scots in the offing, a lawful 
heir and a Roman Catholic, and a whole 
sea of trouble for England if that ship 


came home. She had certainly no lack 
of suitors. Kings, princes, archdukes, 
old men and youths, people likely and 
unlikely, all wanted to marry Elizabeth. 
She kept them interested as long as she 
could, keeping them friendly to gain 
time for England. j 

It was worth while then trying to be 
a good farmer, a good soldier, a good 
financier, a good scholar. There was no 
prouder woman in England than Eliza¬ 
beth when she opened the first Royal 
Exchange. Her famous visits to Oxford 
and Cambridge were an excellent ex¬ 
ample of her methods. She only recog¬ 
nised men who had their degrees, but 
scholars remembered afterwards how she 
rode through the streets stopping them 
when she had a fancy, talking in Latin. 

It is very difficult to look on Elizabeth 
and not sec the history of England. 
Despite all her glory the throne of 
England was not a bed of roses. Her 
mistakes reacted on her, and they were 
many. She was not wise enough to leave 
political religion alone, and there were 
the long years of trouble before Elizabeth 
committed her greatest crime, the execu¬ 
tion of the Queen of Scots. 

We sec her as the years go by, sadly 
harassed but unquenchable, always both 
foolish and great. She was terribly 
anxious about the fate of England, about 


the eternal religious squabbles, about 
the weight she had in Europe. 

She knew there were plenty of plots 
abroad for her assassination but her 
courage never failed. 

At last religious troubles, aggravated 
by the death of the Scottish queen, gave 
Philip of Spain a reason for advancing 
on England with his Invincible Armada. 
Elizabeth’s statesmen served her well 
then, for she was for hesitating and not 
believing, but they pushed forward the 
preparation. The rallying of England to 
the defence, with the queen at the head, 
is one of the most stirring scenes in our 
history. Each great town, headed by. 
London, sent its utmost of ships and 
men ; private citizens put vessels to sea. 
A mass of raw militiamen was got to¬ 
gether. But the fate of England really 
lay in the hands of a handful of daring 
men like Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, and Hawkins. 
Elizabeth, toiling every day, with scarcely 
time for sleep, set the country a glorious 
example of fortitude. 

The Armada 

On a memorable day she went to review 
her raw troops at Tilbury, surely one of 
the strangest figures that ever sat a 
horse. Two noblemen rode before her 
carrying the Sword of State ; behind her 
a page carrying a helmet with white 
plumes. In this barbaric splendour the 
queen rode bareheaded down the lines. 
There were some in Tilbury that day 
who remembered the radiant girl queen 
riding through London 30 years before. 
Time and the workings of a passionate 
nature had played havoc with her face, 
but her indomitable spirit shone in her 
eyes as fiercely. 

She set up her tent in the camp and 
stayed there, playing her old game ot 
merrymaking to cover an anxious heart. 
She was incredibly popular, and there 
were people in England who believed it 
was duo to the spirit of the lion-like 
Elizabeth, and not to one of the greatest 
sea-storms on record, that the Invincible 
Armada went down. There came a day 
of tumultuous rejoicing and thanks¬ 
giving at St Paul’s, with the queen, a 
dazzling figure, drawn in a triumphal 
car. A new era opened for England. 

The picture of Elizabeth mellowing 
toward old age is a very fine one. She 
had worked hard for the country’s peace 
and for the faith of her people, and she 
worked so to the end. No person, how¬ 
ever poor, was denied access to her 
presence. She might be the imperious 
queen at her council board, but with the 
people she was gentle and loving. 

She kept her shrewdness to the end, 
and as she grew older set herself a new 
task, to ward off death. Her private life 
was simple. She ate little and drank no 
wine. She was obstinate in herdetermina- 
tion not to be pampered and made into 
an old woman by her ladies. But not 
all her efforts could put back the clock. 
Her Last Journey 

It was plain that the end was coming, 
and when the hour came at last death 
was kind. Elizabeth passed away in her 
sleep one wild March day of 1603. 

A waxen effigy was made of her figure, 
and placed above the coffin. Today we 
can see it in the Abbey. Stow tells us 
of that wonderful funeral: 

The city of Westminster was surcharged with 
multitudes of all sorts of people (in the streets, 
houses, windows, leads, and gutters) who came 
to see the obsequy; and when they beheld her 
effigy lying on the coffin, set forth in royal 
robes, having a crown upon the head thereof 
and a ball and sceptre in either hand, there 
was such a general sighing, groaning, and weep¬ 
ing as the like hath not been seen or known in 
the memory of man; neither doth any history 
mention any people, time, or State to make like 
lamentation for the death of their sovereign. 

Thus, in royal splendour, the body of 
Elizabeth was put to earth. She sleeps 
in the Abbey, where wc can stand by 
her stately tomb in a quiet that can 
almost be felt, with London’s traffic 
rushing past outside. 



Queen Elizabeth, born on September 7, 1533 
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THE LADY IN THE 
CHAIR 


Saved From a 

BONFIRE 


THE REPTILE HOUSE 
AT THE ZOO 


WONDERS OF CASSIOPEIA 

New Star of Great Brilliance 
That Shone By Day 


IS ANOTHER NOW DUE? 


By the O.N. Astronomer 


The constellation of Queen Cassiopeia, 
the wife of Cepheus, now overhead late 
in the evening, may be easily recognised 
by its brightest stars, which are arranged 
in the form of a W. 


f t/' Schedar. 


This constellation is popularly referred 
to as The Lady in the Chair, and actually 
the six most prominent stars do produce 
the outline of a chair, as shown inverted 

in our star-map; __ 

nevertheless it is a 
throne on which she 
is supposed to be sit¬ 
ting, and as such it is 
shown in the famous 
star-map of Hevelius. 

The brightest star 
is Alpha, also known 
as Schedar, which 
means the Breast of 
Cassiopeia. It is of 
yellowish hue, a giant 
sun approaching us 
at the rate of about 580 miles a minute, 
and from a distance about 10,300,000 
times farther than our Sun, its light 
taking 163 years to reach us. 

Schedar has what appears to be a 
bluish companion sun of ninth magni¬ 
tude near it, but this may only be in the 
line of sight. 


.Kappa i*,'; 
if. Gamrpa't'-- 


*£jos//on 


The chief stars of 
Cassiopeia the Chair 


Beta in Cassiopeia, also known as 
Caph, is 2,011,000 times farther than our 
Sun, and is much larger, radiating about 
20 times as much light, which takes about 
46 years to get here. This sun is receding 
from us at about 192 miles a minute. 

Gamma in Cassiopeia appears through 
a powerful telescope to bo composed of 
two stars. The larger is composed of 
two suns, very close together, rapidly 
revolving round a central point between 
them. Gamma is therefore a triple star, 
5,700,000 times farther than our Sun, 
their light taking 90 years to reach us. 

The fourth-magnitude Eta in Cassio¬ 
peia is of great interest, for two suns 
constitute this star. They revolve round 
their common centre in 346 years at a 
distance apart of 5115 million miles, 
nearly twice as far apart as Neptune, is 
from our Sun. 


A Sun Wrapped in Helium 

One is about the same size, but only 
four-fifths as massive, as the Sun ; the 
other is much smaller and only three- 
fifths as massive. Doubtless there are 
other smaller bodies, worlds probably, 
revolving round these far advanced suns. 

These are the nearest of Cassiopeia’s 
stars, their light taking only 18J years to 
reach 11s ; they are therefore 1,174,000 
times farther than the Sun. 

Epsilon in Cassiopeia is a colossal 
sun enveloped in helium, its light taking 
upwards of 1000 years to get to us ; 
the light of the much smaller Delta takes 
only 112 years. 

'the point marked Nova on the map 
indicates where the famous new star 
blazed out in 1572, and was so brilliant 
as to shine by day. It was observable 
until March 1574 ; and, as there is some 
evidence that a similar outburst occurred 
there in the years 1264 and 945, hopes 
have been entertained that another such 
conflagration may now be due. G. F. M. 


WINGED CALAMITY 

Manitoba has run out of poison bait, 
and her farmers are in extremity. 

There are about two million acres of 
fine wheat there which are being steadily 
ruined by legions of giant grasshoppers. 
These terrible insects take wing in the 
night and go from grassland to corn- 
land, eating their way steadily through 
every green thing. With no more poison 
with which to fight them the splendid 
crop will be gobbled up. 


A Yorkshireman’s Three 
Thousand Plants 

A man was looking in despair the other 
day at a collection of 3000 Britisli plants. 
He was Mr W. G. Sewell. 

What was he to do with all these 
dead flowers, pressed between thousands 
of folds of paper yellow and stained 
with age ? He had come into their pos¬ 
session through the death of his uncle, 
Philip Sewell, the well-known Yorkshire 
naturalist. 

Something would have to be done 
about them for he was about to return 
to his missionary work in China. He 
decided on a bonfire. 

But a friend who was with him was 
not enthusiastic. Philip Sewell, who had 
been naturalist to an important explor¬ 
ing expedition in Siberia nearly half a 
century ago, had begun to make the 
collection when he was a schoolboy, and. 
had added to it patiently year by year 
over a very long period. Surely it must, 
be of value to some botanists. Why not 
send it to South Kensington ? he. 
suggested. 

The advice was taken, aiid to Mr 
Sewell’s surprise he had a letter saying 
that the authorities were glad to accept, 
the collection, for they possessed very 
few plants representing the district of 
Yorkshire, from which many of these 
had been collected. 

Botanists of the future may be 
thankful that the herbarium was not 
destroyed, for a sad fact about our time 
is that some rare and beautiful wild 
flowers are becoming exterminated 
through ruthless picking. 


A FREE QUIVER 

It is over seventy years since the 
first number of The. Quiver was intro¬ 
duced to a world vastly different from 
ours; but never has it lost sight of its 
original ideal—to take an active part 
in striving for the things of God. 

Now all who care to judge for them¬ 
selves niay receive a free copy of the 
September issue by writing to Quiver 
Special Offer, Bear Alley, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, enclosing three¬ 
pence in stamps to cover postage. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, .and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is Xylaria ? 

A genus of funguses growing chiefly on 
decaying wood. 

Is the Brook in Tennyson’s Poem a 
Real One? 

Yes. It is a brook at Boxlcy, near 
Maidstone, in Kent. 

Why is dune 24 Called Midsummer Day? 

Because it is the day when the Sun at¬ 
tains its greatest distance north of the 
Equator. 

Why Does the Sun Always Seem to 
Set Behind a Cloud? 

Because there is generally mist or haze 
near the horizon. 

What is the Pilgrim Trust? 

■The name of a fund of ^2,000,000 given 
to this country by Mr Edward Harkness, 
an American philanthropist. Its chairman 
is Mr Stanley Baldwin, and the offices arc at 
10, York Buildings, London, W.C. Its origin 
and benefactions have been fully described 
in the C.N. 

What is the Difference Between the 
Royal Navy and Its Reserve Branches? 

The Royal Navy is manned by men who 
enlist for a term of years ; the Royal Naval 
Reserve was established in 1859, and its 
members, consisting of officors and men of 
the Mercantile Marine, form a reserve which 
can be drawn upon in the event of war; 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve was 
formed in 1902 as a kind of naval equivalent 
of the volunteer military force which was 
absorbed in 1907 with the Yeomanry in 
tiie Territorial Force. 


ADDERS THAT TRIED 
' TO ESCAPE 

Harmless Egg-Eating Snake 
That Pretends To Be a Viper 

SALAMANDERS FROM MEXICO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Reptile House at the Zoo has 
had an eventful week. In the British 
.section a family of adders and a family 
of grass snakes have been born. 

The common adders, or vipers, were a 
family of fifteen, and shortly after they 
arrived the keeper discovered three of 
them trying to escape. 

Although the cage in which these 
reptiles are exhibited offers no way to 
freedom to adult vipers baby specimens 
no thicker than a thin lead pencil can 
wriggle through very slender crevices, 
and the enterprising youngsters lost no 
time in finding there was a tiny hole 
under the hinge of the door. They began 
to creep through this hole, and when the 
keeper arrived on the scene the three 
leaders had almost managed to get loose. 
Three English Snakes 

Tiie baby grass snakes were a surprise, 
and the first intimation of their existence 
was the sight of three tiny reptiles 
wriggling through a crevice at the back 
of the cage. They were moved to a safer 
cage, and are now being fed by hand. 

In addition to the common viper and 
the grass snake there is another British 
snake, the smooth snake ; but this is 
becoming scarce and is now confined to 
a few localities. 

From time to time the Zoo receives 
one of these non-venomous reptiles, 
and one of these recently sent from 
Devon arrived at the menagerie with a 
long pin protruding from its body. How 
the pin got there is a mystery, but it 
must have been swallowed, for it was 
sticking out with the point uppermost. 
When removed it was found to be an 
inch and a half long. 

Another interesting addition to the 
Reptile House is an African egg-cating 
snake, which protects itself by imitating 
a dangerous saw-scaled viper. 

The Curious Axolotl 

This snake is quite .harmless and has 
no fangs, and lives on eggs. It obviously 
has no power to fight; but it is extra¬ 
ordinarily like a venomous saw-scaled 
viper, which it pretends to be, in order 
to terrify its enemies. 

It will coil itself round and round, and 
then begin to move, so that it makes a 
rustling noise like that made by the 
viper’s scales, and, suddenly raising its 
head, strikes aggressively. 

The Reptile House has also acquired 
a collection of twelve axolotls. These 
peculiar creatures arc the larval aquatic, 
forms of lung-breathing salamanders 
from Mexico. Some of the newcomers 
have begun to lose their gills and 
develop lungs, while others are still in 
the larval stage. 

Many axolotls never complete their 
metamorphosis, being deficient in thy¬ 
roid; and instead of turning into sala¬ 
manders remain axolotls all their lives. 


WHO WAS JOHN NAPIER? 

Born Edinburgh, 1550 . Died April 4 , 1617. 

He was born when his father was less 
than seventeen years old. 

Like him, lie was keenly interested 
in scientific agriculture. In abstract 
science, however, lay his chief glory. His 
genius expressed itself in devising 
methods for lessening the labour of 
reckoning. His famous logarithms and 
the device known as Napier’s Bones 
were the concrete results of his genius 
by which he is best remembered. 

His discoveries were of vast importance 
to astronomy, navigation, surveying, 
and other pursuits involving compli¬ 
cated and elaborate calculations. 



BIRD 


TOFFEES 

4d. per lib. 

TAKE THE HOME SWEET HOME 

Harry Vincent Ltd. - Hunnington - Worcestershire 
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A fine stroke, sir, right to the boundary! 

Behind him is the strength of “ Force ”—the vigour 
of “ Sunny Jim.” 

You, too, should eat “ Force ” regularly for breakfast or 
supper! It is Suriny Jim’s famous WHOLE WHEAT food 
that builds strength and fitness. 

Adc Mother to give you “Force ” because it is malted whole 
wheat . . . crisp, toasted flakes . . . full of goodness, and very 
nice with milk. 

Send the coupon below to Sunny Jim for a free sample of 
“Force,” so that you can try it for breakfast. Sunny Jim will 
also send you a coloured diagram of his latest novelty for you 
to make yourself. 

Hit - ns -a. ,-/->,- 



WHOLE WHEAT IN FLAKES 

v' 


lOozs. 

' 8Id. 

{not I.F.S.) 


A Sample of “ Force” and Novelty Diagram fot you. 
Fill in and post this coupon to ‘‘Sunny Jim/’ 
Dept. C.N.l, 197 . Great Portland Street, London, W.l. 
(Use unsealed envelope, £d. stamp). 


Your Name ... 

Your Address .... 

(This offer applies only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 





arie 

aro REAL 


Elisabeth 

Sardines 


DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING. HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LAUGHS’!' SALK IX THE WOULD. 





For nearly 40 years Andrews has 
been used as the Nation’s family 
Health safeguard—a pleasant- 
lasting and ever-ready corrective 
for young and old alike. 


FINDING SOMETHING 
TO DO 

Architects Show the Way 

FILLING IDLE HOURS WITH 
PLANS FOR BUSY DAYS 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and the Londoner of future 
generations will reap a great benefit 
from work now being organised by the 
Institute of British Architects. 

When the depression hit the architects 
they decided to organise their idle forces 
for the benefit of the future. Over 
£7000 was collected by their Benevolent 
Society, and half a hundred unemployed 
men were set to work on a great survey 
of London. Plans of the streets were 
drawn and coloured so that experts could 
see at a glance where there are factories 
and where there arc homes, where these 
homes are of many storeys, showing 
overcrowding, and where they are set in 
spacious gardens. Large relief maps of 
J the country for 30 miles round London 
have been prepared, and on them are 
indicated areas that have been built 
over, and their lines of communication by 
rail, road, and air. 

This work will be of great value when 
town-planning is developed in full 
measure. The Housing Associations of 
Kensington and Fulham have taken 
advantage of the scheme already, and 
Bermondsey, clearing away its ■ slums, 
has been examining the work of these 
architects who remodelled a street plan 
of their congested area. 


A NEXT YEAR’S WONDER 
Caerphilly’s Norman Castle 

The Marquess of Bute asked the 
Council of Caerphilly recently to ex¬ 
change the present Children’s Park for 
another area eight times its size, and 
the Council accepted the offer gladly. 

The reason was this. The marquess 
is restoring Caerphilly Castle and wants 
to make the approach worthy of the 
restoration, which is now going on 
apace, and may bo complete next year. 

For nearly a century the castle was 
allowed to decay. Before that it was 
a prison, and before that a “ place of 
refuge ” for Welsh and English and 
Norman princes and lords in turn. 

Caerphilly Castle was one of the key 
positions, and was being taken and 
retaken for centuries. There have lived 
in it twelve Welsh princes and twelve 
Norman princes, and it has been 
owned by about twelve lords since. 

A wonderful castle is now springing 
up out of a century's ruin. It will be 
one of the wonders of Wales when 
completed, one of the largest and best 
examples of Norman work. 

One strange thing about the castle is 
its leaning tower. For more than a 
century it has leaned. It seems to bo 
falling all the time ; yet it never falls. 
Those who have seen the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa in Italy believe tlio Caerphilly 
leaning tower to be a greater wonder 
still. No one knows why it leans, but 
it is thought by some that a stream or 
spring may bo at the foundation. 


YORKSHIRE CHARLIE 
Why He Whinnied in the Night 

Not long ago a Yorkshire farmer’s boy 
on Catton Park Farm at Pocklington 
was aroused at one in the morning by 
the distressful neighing of a horse. 

He got up and went into a field in 
which were kept two horses, Charlie and 
Fanny. When Charlie saw the boy he 
whinnied loudly, and began to lead him 
away until he found that in the next field 
his companion Fanny had fallen into a 
deep ditch and was dangerously jammed. 

With great difficulty Fanny was drawn 
out of the ditch and released. It is almost 
certain that but for Charlie’s whinnying 
she would not have survived the night. 


THE ELUSIVE TUNNY 

A Three-Hours Fight To 
Land 500-Pound Fish 

TRACKED DOWN OFF THE 
DOGGER BANK 

Mr F, S. Russell, Naturalist at the 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory, has just, 
returned from a yachting cruise to the 
Faroes and North Sea on which he 
accompanied Colonel Peel, an expert on 
tunny fishing, to study the migrations 
of this fish. 

The tunny, a gigantic relation of the 
mackerel, is not found easily. Breeding 
on the coasts of Portugal in April and 
May it is said to follow the Atlantic 
Drift round the north of Scotland, after¬ 
wards spending some time in the waters 
of the North Sea. 

Some fishermen believe it is only since 
the war that tunnies have come to the 
North Sea; but probably the truth is 
they had not been observed before in 
British waters though they have long 
been known round Norway. 

News of the Tunny 

On the way to the Faroes drift bottles 
belonging to the Scottish Fishery Board 
were dropped overboard for knowledge 
of the Atlantic Drift; birds for the 
British Museum were collected on. the 
Faroes, and then the yacht made for the 
North Sea. Herring boats and trawlers 
were boarded and inquiries continually 
made for news of the tunny. 

Mr F. C. Fraser, of the British 
Museum, was on the yacht to collect 
dolphins, and near Peterhead three were 
shot with a harpoon gun, each about 
six feet long, and sent to London. Before 
reaching Scarborough the first news of 
the presence of the tunny was reported 
from Peterhead, and at last the fish were 
tracked down 150 miles out on the 
northern edge of the Dogger Bank. 

The way to find them is to go to a 
trawler hauling in the nets, and the 
tunnies aro seen coming up to eat any¬ 
thing thrown overboard, for they swim 
in mid-water and are not visible at 
other times. They are omnivorous but 
eat chiefly fish. One that was opened 
contained 26 little gurnard. 

The Broken Rod 

Mr Russell was on the launch when the 
first tunny of the season was caught by 
Colonel Cotton, a guest of Colonel Peel. ’ 
He fought this fish for three hours; then 
the rod broke and it took nearly an hour 
to bring it to the surface. This fish 
weighed over 500 pounds. Colonel Peel 
caught two others of about the same 
size. The tunny will follow anything 
moving, and while fishing was going on 
from the launch they could bo seen 
following the yacht which was cruising 
about. 

All the fish caught were measured and 
weighed, and parts of the backbone 
taken to find out the age from the growth 
rings on the vertebrae. One was 14 
years old. 

Many water samples were taken to 
help in the study of the migrations of 
the tunny, and Mr Russell has brought 
back a largo collection of bones and tails. 


GOOD NEWS FOR OTTERS 

One of the best haunts for otter in 
Wales is on the banks of the River 
Cleddau, at Crowbill in Pembrokeshire. 

Some of the finest specimens have 
been seen and hunted there during the 
last few years. 

Now Alderman Owain Thomas lias 
banned the sport in this area. Until 
recently Mr Thomas was a great otter 
hunter himself, but he has changed his 
views and does not regard the otter as 
an enemy. 

An old mayor of Haverfordwest, he 
is determined to preserve the wild life 
of the neighbourhood, and our friend 
otter will have a new lease of life in a 
district he loves well. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT t!c! Bridges 


CHAPTER 49 

The Battle o! the Creek 

Tf Mark and Jasper gained the launch 
1 they were bound to get away.. True, 
Finch could fly back to Burnham and send 
a police launch in chase, but the Lovells 
would have a long start, and even if the 
police caught them the reward would fall 
to them. 

The plane of course travelled much faster 
than a man could run, and Jock saw that 
she would reach the bank of the creek ahead 
of the Lovells. But then what to do ? 
Finch, with his damaged ankle, could not 
help, and Jock knew that he and Tim could 
never stop the rush of two angry, deter¬ 
mined men. 

There was not much time to think or 
plan. Jock took his decision in a flash. 
He put his lips close to Finch’s ear. 

“ Set me down by the creek. I'll bag the 
launch," he said swiftly. 

’V Finch nodded. Next instant the wheels 
touched the beach and the plane shot 
forward. For a moment it looked as if she 
would run clean into the creek, but luckily 
the sand was soft, She stopped just in time, 
and Jock made a wild leap out, and plunged 
down, the steep muddy bank toward the 
narrow channel where the launch lay. 

The Lovells seeing what he was after 
redoubled their pace, yelling furious 
threats. Ankle deep in clinging black mud, 
jock slithered down the bank and leaped 
aboard the launch. He saw there would be 
no time' to start the engine before the 
Lovells were on top of him, and once more 
his heart almost failed him. 

But lie was not done yet. A big punt 
pole lay in cleats just under the gunwale 
and this gave him an idea. Drawing his 
sheath knife he slashed the mooring-rope, 
then snatched up the pole, and pushed with 
all his might. The tide was almost out 
and the bow of the launch was hard on the 
mud. He could not move her. 

» He heard the engine of the plane roaring 
again, and glancing up saw that Finch was 
swinging her round. He was trying to stop 
the Lovells. He was succeeding too, for 
they had to dodge in order to save them¬ 
selves from being struck by the widc- 
spreading wings, jock heaved harder than 
ever. His muscles felt as if they were 
cracking and still the wretched boat re¬ 
mained fast. Her stern was afloat'but her 
bow was deep in the clinging mud. 

Someone came squelching down the bank. 
Jock thought it was one of the Lovells but 
it was Tim. How Tim had got out of the 
moving plane Jock could not tell, and 
there was no time to ask. Mud to his knees, 
Tim scrambled aboard and put his weight 
behind Jock's on the pole. 

That did it. The launch began to move. 
Slowly, very slowly, yet Jock’s heart leaped 
as he felt her shifting beneath him. And 
just then Mark, who somehow had managed 
to dodge Finch, arrived on the top of the 
creek bank, 

" Stop I ” ho shrieked, his voice all 
wheezy with running. " Drop that pole, 

I tell you, or I'll skin you alive.'' 

The boys only pushed the harder, and 
Mark, panting with rage and exerlion, came 
plunging down toward them. The boys 
redoubled their efforts but the launch was 
moving only by inches. Mark seized the bow. 

Excitement gave the boys a superhuman 
strength ; suddenly the launch shot out from 
its muddy bed. Mark plunged after it, strug¬ 
gling frantically to get aboard. 

" Better keep back,”. Jock warned him, 
as he threatened him with the pole. 

“ Look out, Jock 1 ” cried Tim. " He’ll 
get us. The water’s shallow.”. 

" More than the mud is,” said Jock. 

He was right. Jasper had not gone six 
steps before ho was in it properly. He 
began to sink. His fury turned to fear. 
”Help!”heyellcd. " Help 1 I’msinking.” 
Tim pushed the pole toward the man, 
but Jock stopped him. 

” Steady, Tim. We’re not out of the 
wood . yet. Where's Jasper?” 

“ Can’t see him. Must have hooked it, 
or perhaps Finch has bowled him over. 
But, I say, this chap will drown if we don’t 
help him.” 

Mark was in nearly up to his armpits, 
and liis eyes were wide with fright. 

Help ! " he yelled again. " Do you 
want to see me drown ? ” 

• “ What about those emeralds ? ” asked 
Jock. ” We shall have to have those 
before we pull you out.” 

Mark hesitated, but all the time the 
glue-like mud was sucking him down. He 
caved in completely. 

“ Take ’em,” he howled and, plucking the 
case from his breast-pocket flung it to Jock, 


who caught it deftly. Whatever Jock felt 
nothing showed in his face. 

" Give him the end of the pole, Tim,” he 
said calmly. " No, don’t pull him aboard 
yet. He might be too much for us.” 

Mark grasped the pole with' despairing 
energy, but the launch was still floating, 
though very slowly, toward the sea. The 
last of the ebb had not yet quite run out, 
and without the engine or the pole the boys 
could not control her. The result was that 
Mark was pulled forward on his face and, 
still clinging to the pole, dragged right 
under water. 

“ He’ll drown ! ” cried Tim in alarm. 

" Get a rope,” Jock told him. " Make a 
noose.” - 

Tim did so. As Mark came in Jock deftly 
flung the noose over him and drew it tight, 
pinning his arms to his side. 

" Now, I don’t think he can give any 
trouble,” Jock said, as they towed him 
alongside and hauled him over the gunwale 
into the launch. 

Suddenly Tim let out a yell. " Look out! 
Here's Jasper.” 

CHAPTER 50 

The Emeralds Again 

iiile the boys were- rescuing Mark the 
launch had drifted back against the 
same bank from which they had released 
her and Jasper had seen his chance. Before 
they could stop him he came plunging in 
over the stern. 

Tim had spun round as he shouted his 
warning. As Jasper landed on the stern 
he flung himself at the man and grasped him 
round the knees. Jasper made a frantic 
effort to keep his balance but failed, and be 
and Tim smashed over together into the 
bottom of the boat. 

Mark, thinking he saw his chance, 
began to struggle violently; but Jock 
jumped back and jerked the cord with all 
his force, tightening it round Mark’s body 
and arms so that he yelled with pain. Tim 
was helpless, pinned under Jasper, and it 
was lucky for Jock that Jasper himself was 
half stunned with the force of his fall. 
Before Jasper had got back bis scattered 
senses Jock was on him, and had the loose 
end of'the rope round him. For ail his 
square solidness Jock could move as quickly 
as any when the pinch came, and before 
Jasper had sense to know what was happen¬ 
ing his arms were Bed tightly to his sides. 
Jock stooped, caught hold of Tim and 
dragged him out. 

“ Hurt ? ” he asked. 

” N-no, only winded.” 

■“ Then tie Jasper to this ring bolt. Look 
out for his legs : he may kick.” 

Mark was struggling again. Jock snatched 
up the pole. 

” Keep still or I’ll make you,” he snapped ; 
and Mark, seeing he meant exactly what he 
said, was quiet. 

There was plenty ol rope, and the boys 
did not spare it. By the time they had 
finished their' prisoners were as secure as 
two mummies. Jock straightened up. 

” Good for you, Tim,” he said with warm 
approval. ” Jasper would have had us both 
if you hadn’t tackled him the way you did." 

“ No need to swap compliments,” grinned 
Tim. " You did your hit. Well, I wonder 
if we shall keep the emeralds this time.” 

” We shan’t lose them again.” replied 
Jock with calm conviction.’ ” Let's tie the 
launch and get back to Finch. The poor old 
dear must he having fits.” 

" Not so much of your poor dear,” came 
Finch’s voice from the top of the bank. 
He had managed to get out of the plane 
and hobbled across to try to help. The 
boys scrambled out of the launch and 
seized him, one on each side. 

" Don’t be an ass, Finch,” said Jock. 

" You’ll conk that leg of yours, and then 
you won’t be able to fly us back." 

” Back—where to ? If you imagine 
you’re going all the way back to Wales 
tonight you’ve got another guess coining.” 

" Wc must go back,” said Jock earnestly, 

“ There’s Red to think of.” 

“ It’s the emeralds I’m thinking of,” said 
Finch. " Where are they—in the creek ? ” 

"In my pocket,” said Jock. 

" You’ve got ’em ? ” cried Finch. 

" Flash your torch and we’ll soon see," 
Jock replied. 

He fished out the case and opened it and, 
sure. enough, there were the great green 
stones flashing in the electric light. 

Finch drew a long breath. 

” By Jove, you’re a couple of wonders, 
you chaps,” he said solemnly. 

"Rats!” remarked Jock. “Where 
should we have been without you ? You 

Continued on the next page 
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Golden Shred 

its the Worlds Beit Marmalade 

saus CBeautu to the [Beast 

FREE 


A beautiful Gollywog Mascot Brooch. Richly enamelled in brilliant 
colours. Ills trousers aro red, his waistcoat yellow and bis jackot 
royal blue. All children lovo him. Send one wrapper from 4 Golden 
Shred * Orango Marmalade, one from ' Silver Shred * Lemon 
Marmalade, and ono from Robertson’s Bramble Jelly, with your 
namo and address to tbo ' aoldcn Shred * Works, Dept. 40, Paisley, 
Manchester, Bristol, or London, S.K.6—whichever town ia nearest 
to yon. 
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Toys and games—-FREE 



Would you like a table-tennis set all ready to 
play with ? Or a fine model speed boat ? 

There are dozens and dozens of wonderful toys and 
games like these in the new Nestle’s Free Gift Biok. 
Yours simply for eating the nicest of chocolate—a free 
gift coupon goes with all the wrapped varieties from 
the 2d. upwards ! Send for your copy of Nestle’s Free 
Gift Book and voucher for Five Free Coupons—now! 


TABLE TENNIS 

2 bats , 4 balls, net and 
metal supports. 

Cr.292. 110 Coupons 

SPEED BOAT 

21* long. Beam 4J'. 
G.285. 200 Coupons 


Nil TIE'S ciiocolate 


' f rVlE#i 

COUPONS 

To Ncstld's (Gift Dept.), Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8. 
Please send me NEW NestlPsFree Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREE CO UPONS 
' 55/9 9-33 . ■ 

name .... 

F 

: . ■ diiJ, L’ilf 

(IN BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Address ..... 

ThU offer applies on hi to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, stamp if envelope is unsealed 


stopped Jasper. If we’d had to tackle both 
those beauties together we should have 
been in the creek all right.” 

"Stop swapping compliments,” ■ put in 
Tim with a grin. “ Kindly remember that 
this isn’t the first time we’ve had the 
emeralds. The job seems to be to keep ’em. 
What are we going to do about it ? ” 

Push off for Colchester and shove ’em 
in the safe at the aerodrome,” said Finch. 

” That sounds good to me,” agreed Tim. 
" What about it, Jock ? ” 

Jock frowned. . ” Yes; but we have to 
think of these prisoners.” 

Finch turned the light on the launch. 

“ Looks as if they’d keep,” he remarked 
dryly. “ We can send someone down from 
Colchester in a car to collect them.” 

Jock hesitated. “ Perhaps I’d better stop 
and watch them,” he suggested. 

" Nonsense ! ” Tim retorted. " We’ll 
turn the petrol out of the launch and fix 
Finch’s plane so that they can’t use it. 
If they do get loose, they won’t go far.” 

" All right,” said Jock slowly, and the 
others wondered what was worrying him. 

However, they did as Tim had suggested, 
then got back into the plane. There was a 
good open run down the beach, and though 
the sand was rather soft Finch got the 
Monospar up. without trouble and they 
headed North for Colchester. Within 
fifteen minutes they had crossed the Black- 
water and were over the aerodrome, where 
Finch made a good landing. Several men 
came up. A cheerful voice greeted them. 

. " Blest if it ain’t Hanley and his flying 
circus ! What news, my lads ? ” 

It was Flying-Officer Eyre, their friend of 
the Dene Hole. Finch beckoned him up. 

" Plenty,” lie whispered; “ but not for 
the crowd.” 

" All right,” said Eyre. " Leave the 
machine. The mechanics will look after it. 
I’ll take you to my quarters.” 

' They were soon settled comfortably and 
Eyre had ordered his batman to get some 
food for them. "Now for it. I’m crazy to 
hear it all,” he said eagerly. 

Jock held up his hand. " You . must 
promise not to say anything of what we 
tell you, please.” 

" Anything you say,” replied Eyre, with 
his jolly laugh. “ Out with it, Jock." 

Jock did not waste words, yet, on the 
other hand, he didn’t leave anything out, 
and Eyre listened eagerly. 


" My word, you’ve had some fun, you 
chaps," he declared enviously. " But you’ve 
got the stones. That’s the big thing. May 
1 see them ? ” 

Jock showed him the emeralds, and he 
gazed at them in silence. 

"Don’t wonder folk want - to steal 
them,” he said at last. ” What are you 
going to do with them—fly ’em back to 
their owners ? ” 

” I’m not flying with those things again,” 
said Finch firmly. " We want you to put 
them in the safe and keep them until they 
are called for.” 

” We can do that all right,” Eyre 
answered. “ But here’s your supper.” 

“ These go in the safe before I cat a 
mouthful," declared Finch, and with a 
laugh Eyre agreed. 

They all went together, and Eyre fetched 
his Commanding Officer, who solemnly 
locked up the emeralds and gave them a 
receipt. Then the}' went back to Eyre’s 
quarters and tucked into cold beef and 
salad and cold apple tart’ with cream 
They were all hungry enough, especially 
Finch, who had had nothing but a couple 
of sandwiches since breakfast. 

" Thanks for a jolly good supper, Eyre,” 
lie said as he got up from the table. “ And 
thanks be, our job’s done.” 

Jock started up. “ Job done ! Not by' 
chalks. There’s Red.” 

” What abouthim ? ” asked Finch, 11 He’s 
safe enough at Tim’s place.” 

A worried look crossed Jock’s face, " Sup¬ 
pose the police find him ? ” 

“ If they do it' can’t be helped,” .said 
Eyfc quietly. “ After all, he did steal the 
emeralds, and if he goes to prison it’s no 
more than justice.” 

“ He shan’t go to prison.” Jock's face 
was working oddly. 

“ You don’t understand, any' of you. 
lied is my friend. I-Ie’s saved me more than 
once, And he isn’t really a criminal. 
Besides”—he paused again—“I don’t 
know whether I ought to say it, but he 
isn’t stealing for himself. It’s for somebodv 
else—someone he’s very fond of,”. 

Finch pursed his lips. 

“ That docs make a difference. All the 
same, it’s stealing. We can’t run against 
the law. What do you want to do, Jock ? ” 

" Go back now at once and take him up 
to his hiding-place in Yorkshire.” 

to nr, CONCLUDED 


Uncle Odol’s Prize List 

© 

WINNERS lii THE AUGUST PAINTING COiPETITIOFi 

© 

The following' are tho names of the Girls and Boys who have wpn jolly prizes 
in the Odoi Competition for August. 


Boys 


Ernest Smith 

James Carpenter 

Gerard O’Connor 

Frank Danger field 

Terence .Kelly 

Bonny Goldhill 

William Wimdadc 

Thomas Prosser 

Michael Cox • 

Gerard .Savage 

Brian Dixon 

Jack Sclley 

Christopher ’Kolborow 

William Vollcr 

George Holland 

Ilariy McCullough 

Prank Merry 

Pay Pursey 

Jack Ransom 

Robert Carsinirs 

Oliver Walton 

• Eric Casson 

Douglas Gainey 

Bernard Brookes 

Graham Cooper 

James Collins 

John Northfleld 

Jack Allen 

1'roddiu Chilvcrs. 

Bonald Pea so 

Liam Butler 

I.eslie Shepherd 

John Mathews 

Sidney Egan 

Dennis Worley 

Dan Lynch 

Kenneth Bailey 

Jonas Williamson 

Ernest Worley 

Ronald Milchell 

Michael Lynch 

Joe Trunks 

Kenneth Walker 

Charles Mills 

John Ilawes 

James Anderson 

.Daryl Hows 


David Hoi boro w 

Hcrwood Phillips 

Arthur Fromm 


Dennis Linton 

Cyril Saunders 

Christy Adams 




Girls 


Pamela Kendall 

Violet Davis 

Daisy Colhoim 

Elsie Rattray 

Louie. Kinnoeu 

Winnie Wallace 

Irene Gibb 

Audrey Diggcus 

Edith Lc Pmvosb 

Patsy Wliito 

Doris Gibb 

Pauline Brown 

Jean Poole 

Mary Dean 

Betty Slypor 

Irene Artertou 

Lilian Austin 

Jean McCullough 

Doreen Raleliffe 

Gladys Rees 

Eva Thornber 

Doris Lewis 

Eileen Matthew 

Margaret Howard 

Laura O'Sullivan 

Edith James 

Margaret Stent 

Lucy Hughes 

Irene Jones 

Elizabeth llobcrlson 

Ellen Corrigan 

Lilian Sock 

Gladys Parker 

Maureen Kavanagh 

Jean McOiffcn 

Gladys Brodio 

Doris Wickens 

Evelyn Humphreys 

Joan Lawrence 

Grace Dangcrficld 

Betty Jacobs 

Mary Pebcrdy 

Edna Boyce 

Ethel Swainc 

Joyce Groves 

Lilian Will. 

Gina Wolf 

Doreen Whit row 

Winnie' Groves 

Edith Iloldstock 

Norcen Whelan 

Efflc Richardson 

Dorothy Wavlhy 

Daphne Davis 

Bose Bicker * 

Pauline Dart 

Eileen Anckorn 

Ivy Bebbington 

Enid Jennings 

Ethel Mason 

Eleanor Lees 

.Iris Wyor 

Barbara. Grapes 


Stella Seaman 

N. Valianco 

Margaret Scogings 



THE ODOL PAINTING AND STORY BOOK IS FREE 

Just ask for one when you buy a sixpenny tube of Odo! Tooth Paste or a 
tin of Odo! Solid Dentifrico. FREE PAINTING COMPETITION will enable you to 
win one of the many wonderful prizes—Toys, Books, Games, etc., which 
generous Uncle Odol gives every month to his nieces and nephews who 
keep their teeth clean and white with Odol. 



is best for children’s teeth 


A NEW GAME FOR JACKO 


Feather Jacko had just got over an 
* attack of rheumatism and felt like 
taking some exercise. 

" You’d better come to the bowling- 
green with me,” he said to Jacko, who 
was hanging around. 

" Umph!” grunted Jacko. "That’s for 
old fogies, not for young men like me.” 


The sack burst and 

Then lie decided that it might be fun 
to go and watch after all. ".Righto, 
Dad ! ” he answered, “ I’ll come." 

Several of Father’s old cronies were on 
the green when they arrived, and Jacko 
settled down to look on. 

Soon he began to feel bored. “ Phew! ” 
he muttered, as tlic balls ambled along. 
" Of all dull games this one’s the limit. 
I’d show ’em how to play if I only had 
my cricket bat,” he thought. 

'But if Jacko was tired of watching his 
father was also tired of stooping. 

“ Here, my lad,” he called out. “ My 
back’s stiff. I’ll give you twopence to 
stand by and pick up my balls.” 

Jacko got busy, but soon he was 
bored with that job too. 


“ Slow business, this,” ho grumbled, 
picking the balls up one by one. " Coo ! 
Why not pick up a lot at once and have 
done with it ? ” he chuckled. 

Then he had an idea. " Back in a 
jiffy, Dad ! ” ho shouted, racing off home 
and returning with an old sack. 

Suddenh' there was an uproar among 


down fell the balls 

the players as Jacko darted about the 
green, grabbing up balls and popping 
them into his sack. 

" You wretched boy ! ” they stormed, 
buzzing round him like angry bees. " Now 
you've gone and lost our positions.” 

Jacko looked surprised. " All right, 
don’t worry,” he answered I’ll, soon 
have them back.” 

But the next second there were shrieks 
and groans. To Jaclco’s horror the sack 
had burst, and clown fell the balls on 
the old gentlemen’s toes ! 

In the confusion Jacko fled. "Dad 
must come alone," he panted, not daring 
to look round. 

Father did, promptly, and it wasn't 
twopence that J acko got for his labours! 
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fl Real “WINNER” 
for the 
HAIR! 



vour hair 
neat ana tidy with 
Anzora. Just a 
“spot” of it ap¬ 
plied in the morn¬ 
ing will keep you 
smart all day. An¬ 
zora is greaseless. 
There’s nothing to 
mark the' pillow¬ 
cases or headgear. 
And a bottle lasts 
an extraordinary 
long time! 

If your hair’s dry, 
use the Viola. 
And for those who 
like their hair to 
have a “glossy" 
appearance there’s 
the New Brillian- 
tine. 


They're all obtainable from most Chemists, 
Hairdressers, and Stores, the Cream and Viola 
in I/-, 1/6, and 2/6 bottles, and the Brilliantinc 
in 1/- bottles. 

ANZORA 

MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6 


'|llllllllllltllllllllllllllllllll!ll!llllll!t!llllllllllllinill!lllltlltllllllllllll!llllllll!lllll!IIIIIIIIIIMIimillllll!imillllllll!llllll!llll!llllllll§ 

| The Stamp Collector's Corner j 

hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiimmiimmiiiiiiimiimimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 


-FREE- 


FAR EASTERN PACKET 

25 different from China (new issue), F.M.S. (tigers), 
Indo-China, Kouang-Tcheou (overprinted), Japan (sets 
.and earthquake issue), Siam, Straits Setts., etc. To 
all stamp collectors sending ijd. postage (abroad 4 d.) 
I will present this packet absolutely free 1 

G. P. KEEF, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE ! ! 
The “Vanbrugh Giant "Album 
(8£ X 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
illustrations. It is beautifully 
bound In STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full Index. 
It contains 3 special articles of 
interest to the collector, also a fine 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on the first page. Do 
not miss this great offer, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who 
request approvals and enclose 4<J. 
stamp for postage and packing. 

SHOWELL BROS., 

25), 42. Vanbrugh Hill. LONDON, B.E.3. 



GRAND JUNGLE Packet FREE 

Includes Natives, Animals and Zoo stamps of 
various kinds. Tiger, Horse, Parrot, LionB, also 
Natlvo Tree Climbers and Boatmon. Over 57 
varieties. Alouites (Tower), Brazil (100 rcis), 
Egypt (Sphinx), Guatemala (bird), Capo Vcrdo, 
Chili, Bohemia. Uruguay. F.M.S., Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, British Colonials, alao many flno Rots 
and over 30 genuine unused. Finally, to tbo first 
100 applicants who induco a friend to write for 
this pkt. wo will include either tho beautiful Japan 
Coronation stamp OB a largoNyassa (camels). Write 
to-day and cncloso 2d. postage requesting approvals. __ 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


Matlock 

STAMP 

ALBUM 

Hi 

eirr-jai 

VICTOR 

BANCROFT 

Wall. 

MATLOCK 


Free Album 

ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp- 
issning country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. FREE I! I 
Just send 4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 

CD BTC I If extra }d. is sent a Splcn- 
rfiEL ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
“THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA," 
will be sent as well as tho Album. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 21- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happinoss at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY. LONDON, EX 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. 4 , 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i j- lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 )b. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
Pure Wool Rugs from 5/111 each. Blankets, etc. 

6 o YEARS 1 REPUTATION FOR QUALITY. 

, - -- ^ WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 




(A YOU EXPECT YOUR 
DOCTOR to give 

you a new DIGESTION 

/ 

You lost it by eating the wrong food but it’s not too late. 
Change to Bermaline and you’ll find a change indeed. 
That’s the bread to do you good and you’ll enjoy it. 

Bermaline 

easiest to digest [£ |*Q {] (J 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at . any . house in the world 
tor lis a year. See below. 



Aftliur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Were They New Laid ? 

Jy grocer bought a quantity of 
eggs at the rate of four for 
3 d. Me sold the whole lot at a 
rate of five for 4d. His profit was 
two shillings. 

How many eggs did he buy ? 

A nswer next week 

A Table-Tennis Hint 

gOMETiMES table-tennis balls de¬ 
velop a little dent after they 
have been in play for a short time 
which renders them useless. But 
do not throw them away. 

Put a dented ball into a cup and 
pour boiling water over it, and in 
a few moments 1 the dent will come 
out. The reason is, of course, that 
the air inside the ball becomes 
heated, expands, and forces the 
ball back into its proper shape. 

William the Silent 

Jiif. Netherlands have issued a set 
of stamps 
in honour of 
William the 
Silent of Hol¬ 
land, who 
was born 400 
years ago 
this year. He 
was given his 
name from 
the silence he 
maintained 
regarding his 
plans in tlfe 
great war 
against Spain. He secured the 
freedom of the Netherlands, but 
was afterwards assassinated. 

Word Changing 

Jo see an army. do my whole, 
how grand 1 

Behead, and then in heaven, on 
earth, I stand. 

Transpose my whole, I please each 
- man and maid ; 

Behead, and of me now you are 
afraid. 

Again behead, my usefulness 
you've proved; . / . > 

Transpose, I with the flock of 
• sheep have moved. 

v Answer next week 

■ A Nutting Hint 

Juts year, owing to the splendid 
summer, nuts are more plen¬ 
tiful than for a long time. 

For some reason which is not 
fully explained the hazel bushes 
growing close to rivers or streams 
usually bear nuts which have no 
kernel’s worth. mentioning. The 
curious point is that such bushes 
often bear large numbers of what 
appear to be extremely fine nuts, 
judging by the shells. It is a good 



rule when nutting to sample a few 
nuts from each bush to see if the 
kernels are'good. Then the dis¬ 
appointment of going home with 
a basket of worthless nuts will be 
avoided. 


Other Worlds Next Week 



Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Mars are is. the West, 
and Saturn is 
in the South. 
There are no 
planets visible 
m the morning. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking 
South at 8 a.m on Wednesday, 
September 13. 


A Riddle in Rhyme 

JyjY first is in wander and also in 
walk, 

My second’s in idle, but not in 
baulk, 

My third is in nettle and also in 
sting, 

My fourth’s in deliver, but not in 
bring, • • 

My fifth is in miller, but not in 
grind, 

My sixth is in seeing and also in 
find, 

My seventh’s in little, but not in big, 

My eighth is in delving, but not.in 
dig,’ 

if you look at my whole you will 
see me turn, 

For 1 help my owner a living to 
earn. Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



Un 6dredon La pensSe Le rouleau 

quilt Pqnsy ■ roller 


Vous aimez votre £dredon en hiver. 
Ilya des penseis un pen partout. 
Ce rouleau n’est-.il pas trop lourd ?' 

Next Weok in the Countryside 

JllE gold-crested Wren and the 
great titmouse have begun to 
sing again. ■' House sparrows and 
peewits are collecting in flocks. 
House flies swarm in the windows.' 
The dog-rose casts its leaves. 
The vapourer moth appears.. The 
berries of the yew and elder are- 
ripe. 1 The leaves of the lime tree 
are turning yellow. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Three Scores. Brown made 13 runs 
Divided Word. Be-am 
A Built-Up Word 

Yes-ter(ror)-day, yesterday 
' Au Enigma. Hay 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 



WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Omj 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct, 8 
Slimmer 
.Time 
ends 




^Summer 
Time ■ 
begins 


LongestDay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


SEPT. 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Jins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness, on September 9. 

The days are now getting shorter. The-arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. . ■ , . , - 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Moderate Moderation 

Jhe lecturer .thumped' the .table. ■ 
“Moderation! ” he thundered. 
“ That’s the secret of happiness.” 

. “ Granted,” ..replied a listener, 
“ but only in moderation.” 


Be Prepared 



The dentist was surprised to see so 
good a set of teeth. 


“ For you it would be sad (said 
he) if e’er those .teeth ' went 
wrong; 

Now let me make a second set, it 
will not take me long.” 

Chipped 

Jun young Modems were visiting 
a dear old aunt in the country. 
“ You don’t often see furniture 
like this today,” said the oitl lady, 
showing her visitors round. •“ It's 
Chippendale.” 

“ Yes, it is badly chipped, isn’t 
it ? ” remarked her young visitor. 

Noisy 

JilEY were very particular about 
the class of tenants in the 
new block of suburban super fiats. 

“ We are most anxious that our 
fiats shall be quiet,” said the 
agent. “ Have you any noisy 
children, a wireless or radiogram, 
musical instruments, and do you 
keep.a dog or cat ? ” . i 

- “ Not 'any of those,” murmured 
the prospective tenant; “ but 
I am afraid my fountain pen 
scratches a little sometimes.” ' 

Cheaper at Homo 
T« E family had. decided on a 
country holiday. . . 

“ How much is this place cost¬ 
ing us ? ” asked Mother, after a 
day or two of torment by wasps 
and mosquitoes.' ' . . 

- “ Ten pounds a week,” replied 
Father. 

“ Then let’s go home,” said 
Mother, striking out savagely. 
“We. can do, this there for less 
than half Jhe price.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY . ® © 


© : A Circus Comedy 


5 wonder if Mr Miles 
would lend us liis 
marquee ? ” murmured Roy. 

Jane looked at him pity¬ 
ingly. “ Gone cranky, I sup¬ 
pose,” was her sorrowful sur¬ 
mise. “ That’s the only way 
I can explain it.” 

" Idiot ! “ snapped her 
brother. “ We should need 
something to hold a' circus 
in, shouldn't wc ? ” 

“ Hold a circus ? J echoed 
Jane, interested nowL 
Roy nodded. 

“Erect a marquee for a 
circus tent. Make animals 
do tricks. Persuade .friends 
to pay to see the show, and 
get cash for the Village Hall 
Fund,” he gabbled, with a 
readiness that proved that 
liis plans had long been 
simmering in his mind, ■ • - 
A delighted grin appeared 
on Jane’s face. 


“ What a gorgeous idea ! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Do let’s 
go now, at once, and tackle 
Mr Miles about it.” 

The pair happened to ire 
great favourites with their 
neighbour, so their united 
wheedling soon gained them 
what they wanted. 

Having promised to take 
great care of the tent they 
lugged it horde in great glee, 
and were soon in the-thick 
of preparing for their circus. 
The various pets’ behaviour, 
was most encouraging, all 
excepting that of Billy the 
goat/ who simply would not 
perform his tricks properly 
when called upon to rehearse. 

They decided to leave him 
out of it. . 

The Saturday afternoon 
being fine,-the pair hoped for 
a good-sized audience. . They 
were not disappointed, for 


curiosity brought such a num¬ 
ber of their friends.to sec the 
circus that inside the marquee 
it was quite a squash. 

No one seemed ' to mind, 
however, and the show went 
with a swing. 

“ We’ve' done well ! ” whis¬ 
pered Roy to his sister, 
during a brief lull. 

“ Hurry up and get the 
last turn over,” urged Jane 
in-an undertone. “ I'm dying 
to count the spoils ! ” 

So Roy stepped out into 
the middle of the tent and 
began : .“ Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, I have pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing- 

But that pleasure was cut 
short, for all at once the tent 
began to rock. 

" Help ! ” screeched one 
of the audience. “ The tent’s 
falling down ! Prop it up or 
we shall all be smothered ! ” 


The rest rushed to assist 
with an eagerness that only 
brought doom on their heads, 
for in the scrimmage more of 
the pegs were uprooted, and 
in another few seconds the 
whole thing liad collapsed on 
top of its writhing victims. 

It was a wonder that the 
tent wasn’t torn to ribbons ; 
but when the laughing audi¬ 
ence helped to haul it up 
they found that there was 
not a single tear in it. 

“ That’s a relief,” remarked 
Roy. " But I wonder how 
that first peg got uprooted ? ” 

As lie spoke Billy appeared 
from the outskirts of the 
shrubbery. 

“ There I ” exclaimed Jane. 
" He did it! You wretch ! ” 
And she shook her fist. 

But Billy only looked at 
her, and if a mischievous goat 
could be said to grin, he did ! 






when kept WELL with 
tifilES safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 

Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
arc being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fecn-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Fecn-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
■non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Feen-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 




The chewing does it 


Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and ad¬ 
dress and rid. instamps (tocover postage) to: 
White’s Laboratories. Ltd. (Dept. C.II.i), 
14, Bush House, London, W.C.2. 
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is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Mattel', January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere 'lisa year; 5s 8d for six months 
tt can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd.' September o! 1033. S.S, 






























































































